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DRIFTWOOD 
GLOW 


For Fireside Dreams 
Driftwood Glow is the 
stuff that fireside dreams 
are made of. Just shake 
this harmless powder on 
the glowing logs and 
watch the long-lasting 
rainbow colors dance in 
the flames. A “different” 
gift. Large 10’ canister. 


Postpaid $ 1 00 


3 for $2.85 
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“DURATONE” 


PLAYING CARDS 
What hostess wouldn't be thrilled with 
these beautiful, washable, plastic- 
coated playing cards? Easier-to-deal, 
easier-to-play, and they have gold 
edges. Handsomely gift- 
packaged in double 
matched decks. 

per matched 


POSTPAID set of 2 decks 





LADIES’ GARDEN 


GLOVES 


Soft, white, washable kid gloves .. . 
ideal for gardening, auto driving, and 


a hundred and one house- 
hold and outdoor tasks. $ 195 
Sizes 6, 7 and 8. 

PCSTPAID 


SEEDSMEN 


3 pairs for $5.75 


BRECK 








INDOOR WINDOWSILL 


BULB GARDEN 


One of the finest bulb offers in Breck’s 128 years . . 
Cream-of-the-crop indoor bulbs, bursting with large 
blooms. 4 Paper Whites, 4 Chinese Sacred Lilies, 1 White 
Calla, 1 Golden Calla, and I Jumbo Amary]- $250 
lis. Nicely packaged with full directions. 









2 full collections, for Succession Blooms, $4.75 Postpaid 
NEW AUTOMATIC po PEON 
“BIRD’S FREE BIRD 
FILLING BOOKLET 











STATION” 


Finest of all hang-any- 
where feeders. Size 12" x 
10’ x 10’. Glass-enclosed 
reservoir holds over 4 lb. 
seed when filled. New 
4-point suspension foils 
7 a squirrels and 
wind. as 
racks for 2 $350 
suet cakes. 
Rustic brown. 2 for $6.50 
Postpaid 300 miles; 300-1000 miles add 10% 
jor postage; beyond 1000 miles add 20%. 


LUCKY HORSESHOE 
BELL 


An authentic touch of Early America to 
hang at gate, porch or country place. Its 
golden tones will call quests or offspring 
at chow-time. Hand-forged of 2 old horse- 
shoes that have pounded many a New 


England highway. 9” high, 
$950 








> FY FF: 2 & 2 *» 2.2 Saw 


~~ 


8’ wide, with rawhide-tied 
clapper. Black weather- 
proof finish. 


Prepaid 600 miles; Complete with 
Sv beyond add 50¢ matching 
~ postage. horseshoe 


wall bracket 


SINCE 1818 

















“WOODS- 
MAN’S 
PAL” 


BRUSH HOOK 
and 


CAMP TOOL 





The self-same knife used by our 
fighting marines. Now available 
for civilian use. Performs 101 
duties. Complete with de luxe 
metal belt carrying 

case that protects 

the blade. 

Postpaid 600 miles; beyond add 

25¢ postage. 


EVERY GARDENER 
WANTS A 


ROW 
MARKER 


Surest-to-please gift for a 
gardening friend. Makes 
straight vegetable rows 
quickly with no - fuss. 
Just the thing for edging 
borders, lawns. Nicely 
made in green with reel 


and 50 ft. $150 


of strong 
line. 
2 for $2.85 
Postpaid 300 miles; 300-1000 miles 
add 10% for postage; beyond 1000 
miles add 20%. 


EASY-¥0-SEE 
THERMOMETER | t 


Fastens to the outside of the window 
pane, is easily read from inside the 
room. 3° in diameter. Clear crystal, 
weatherproof. A pre- 1 





cision instrument with 
(sensitive thermo coil. 
POSTPAID 3 for $2.85 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Your complete satisfaction is 


guaranteed. 


Add _ postage 


where indicated. 
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SOIL, sand, leafmold and other ingredients for potting mixtures to be 
used during the Winter should be placed in an indoor position where 
they will be accessible after the ground freezes. 


THE FIRST move in a campaign to control scale insects on lilac and 
euonymus is pruning away, in Winter, all branches so thoroughly 
infested that they are no longer of value to the plants. 


DRIED herbs will hold their flavor better and be kept cleaner if freed 
of stems and packed in air-tight containers. Flavor will also be retained 
better if fine grinding is given small quantities only as needed for use. 


NEWLY set trees which range from two to four inches in stem diameter 
can be protected against wind action by two or three stakes placed 
equidistant and united by cleats, four to six inches below the top of 
the stakes. 


AUTUMN-planted trees, shrubs and evergreens will benefit from a 
mulching with peat moss, straw, sugar cane fiber or some similar 
material. The mulch should be applied before the ground cools to the 
freezing point. 


PANSIES that are enclosed by a frame and covered with sash for the 
Winter will bloom earlier in the Spring than those left unprotected. 
A covering of dry leaves beneath the glass during the very cold months 
will prove beneficial. 


HARDY fish can be left to winter in deep pools. They should be removed 
from shallow pools where ice may entrap them, and where the ice- 
sealed water may become fatally deficient in oxygen and overcharged 
with poisonous materials. 


ANY SINGLE control measure for house-plant insects, if used only one 
time, will seldom give complete control. The repetition of control 
measures for several weeks is necessary to kill all stages of an insect 
and to prevent reinfestation. 


ALL CLASSES of roses can be set out now that the plants are thoroughly 
dormant. Protect the roots from drying or freezing while out of the 
ground. Water the plants heavily when first set. Hill soil well up 
about the stems after the plants are set. 


A LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY bed that has become crowded can be reset 
at this season. The divisions should be replanted one and one-half 
inches deep and six inches apart after plenty of manure or compost 
and superphosphate have been dug into the earth. 


BANKING soil about coldframes in late Autumn will prevent flooding 
of the frames during Winter thaws. The soil also has insulating value. 
Shallow ditches made in Autumn on level areas will facilitate run-off 
of snow-water at times when the frozen soil cannot absorb it. 


DECORATORS should beware of white-fruited shrubs unless they are 
able to recognize poison ivy and poison sumac in dormant condition. 
The sap of these plants is as toxic in Winter as in Summer. It can 
adhere to tools and clothing to cause irritation when touched even 
months later. 


THE PROBLEM of the slimy growth of algz in the water in which 
cuttings are being rooted or plants being grown can largely be dealt 
with by using opaque containers from which light is excluded. For 
best results with cuttings, the water should be only an inch or two 
deep and changed every day or two to ensure an amply supply of 
oxygen. 


THE POSSIBILITY of mouse injury to mulched trees can be reduced 
by holding the mulch away from 
the trunks for a foot or two. Also, 
the area should be baited before 
snow falls, using poisoned grain or 
other material, following the in- 
structions available from the nearest 
county agricultural agent. 
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When Gardeners 


Go a-Traveling 
OW that the war is 


over, garden makers 
will soon be planning trips 
which will take them to or 
near many places of hor- 
ticultural interest. These 
places are likely to be over- 
looked, however, because 
they have not been brought 
to the traveler’s attention. 
Horticulture, therefore, is 
starting a series of illustra- 
tions showing points of hor- 
ticultural interest through- 
out the country. 





ARDEN makers who are planning to visit Boston, Mass., in the course of the 
Winter months should not overlook the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum 
facing on the Fenway not far from Horticultural Hall. This beautiful building is a 
replica of an Italian palace and is filled with paintings and other rich treasures. 
This is especially interesting to horticulturists, however, because of a great court 
in the center which is constantly filled with rare plants and flowers from the 
museum’s greenhouses. Summer visitors will also find an interesting garden 
attached where many ground covers of different kinds are being tested. The 
museum is open without charge on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. and on Sunday from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. The illustration on this page, as 
well as the one on the cover, shows a view of the flower-filled court. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HOUSES AND GARDENS IN PARTNERSHIP 


home making as will come in the next four or five years. 

That fact is admitted by everyone who is familiar with 
housing conditions throughout the land. In many instances, 
new homes will mean new houses, and with these new houses 
will come grounds to be planted and gardens to be cared for. 
To a large extent, the new building will be in the form of 
‘“‘developments,’’ to use the term which is now associated with 
the construction of new dwellings on an area of considerable 
proportions and in the hands of one concern. Some of the new 
buildings will be in the form of apartments, but the tendency 
seems to be toward the construction of single houses with a 
reasonable amount of ground around them. 

Starting with these basic facts, we find ourselves faced with 
a situation which demands the thoughtful consideration of all 
persons interested in the building of more attractive suburban 
communities and more skillfully planted home grounds than 
we had in the past. 

There is an opportunity here for garden clubs, community 
clubs and other civic-minded organizations to have a part in 
building a better America. It is for them to see to it that cities 
and towns shall enact ordinances which will require a definite 
and reasonable amount of ground around each new house. It 
is especially important that they should 


N rene before has this country seen such an upsurge in 


find and plant them without regard to the first principles of 
landscape gardening. 

Here again, local organizations may well do a service to their 
communities by bringing pressure to bear on real estate opera- 
tors to obtain expert advice about the planting materials which 
they use and the way in which they handle them. The difference 
in expenditure will not be great but the difference in permanent 
effects will be a source of perpetual satisfaction. 

It is not intended that an indictment should be brought 
against all real estate operators or against persons responsible 
for large-scale developments. In many instances, there is a com- 
plete realization of the responsibility which is theirs. Some of 
them are working with landscape architects to obtain the best 
results. Some are making long-term contracts with reputable 
nurseries. Many are placing restrictions upon the property 
which they sell to prevent its becoming out of scale with its 
neighbors in future years. 

Activities of this sort are not confined to real estate operators 
either. Some banks which are called upon to make long-time 
loans for housing projects are insisting that the grounds be given 
as much attention as the houses themselves. In some instances, 
purchasers are handed illustrated books on the maintenance of 
their grounds, or better still, are given subscriptions to garden 
magazines, which will ensure the new 





make unlawful the removal of top soil 
to be taken to other locations. To rob a 
potential home owner of the soil which 
properly belongs to him ought to be a 
grave offence. Yet many real estate oper- 
ators have been capitalizing in part by 
the sale of lodm taken from the top three 
or four inches of the new property. All 
communities which do not take action 
against this practice are recreant. In addi- 
tion, garden clubs should see to it that 
the matter is presented to the voters of 
their communities in a forceful and in- 
telligent way, if the necessary laws are 
not now on the books. 

Real estate men as a rule well know 
that trees and shrubs add much value to 
any property offered for sale. Frequently, 
unfortunately, they do not seem to know 
or to care what the property will look 
like in five or ten years. They buy the 
cheapest trees and shrubs which they can 





All publishers have been requested to 
print this picture to show the button 
which identifies men who have been 
in the armed services and have been 
honorably discharged. 


home owner proper guidance in the care 
of his grounds and his garden throughout 
the year. Money spent in this way is not 
misplaced. 

Some interest along these lines has 
been aroused in other agencies. For ex- 
ample, Swift and Company Fertilizer 
Works of Chicago is preparing to distrib- 
ute handsomely colored planting plans 
which may be applied to large or small 
gardens or home grounds. 

A national association of lumbermen 
which is establishing centers for the dis- 
semination of house building informa- 
tion has added a pamphlet on the plant- 
ing and care of the grounds to go with 
new homes. This pamphlet, written by 
Harold J. Henzuiker of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., might well be studied by 
real estate dealers as well as by individual 
home owners. This is not a matter to be 








considered academically. It is one which 
needs to be studied from a practical view- 
point and without delay if anything is to 
be accomplished. 

Whether or not American communities 
will be more attractive and better places in 


Annuals Tested 


HERE ought to be a marked improve- 

ment in the classification of snap- 
dragon varieties, judging by the tests made 
at the Pennsylvania State College the past 
season. Professor E. I. Wilde, who reports 
on the tests made each year at the college, 
says that 66 snapdragon varieties were 
planted and that the differences in growth 
characteristics were insufficient to justify 
the present classification. As a matter of 
fact, many of those listed in the catalogues 
as maximums turn out to be grandiflor- 
ums, while others which were listed as 
super-majestics are really grandiflorums or 
else graded to that class. 

Some varieties, however, proved to be 
very true in habit and growth as well as in 
color. In the list were the following: 

Costa’s White, Yellow Jacket, Ball’s 
Lavender, Yoder’s No. 33, deep rose- 
pink; Peggy Shumann No. 50, rose-pink 
to salmon; Radiance, rose; Afterglow, 
orange; Padre, crimson, and Ball’s Su- 
preme Red. 

The color in light pink varieties is not 
fixed, and there is a wide range of tints. 
In fact, about the same range is to be found 
in each, although the mass effect may be 
deeper or lighter due to the difference in 
proportion of colors. 

The indoor varieties, Koster’s White, 
Afterglow, and Ball’s Supreme Red, did 
not perform well out-of-doors, at least 
when the young plants were pinched. 
Koster's White and Afterglow produced 
short stems and a minimum of foliage and 
short basal breaks. Ball’s Supreme Red 
responded similarly but possessed ample 
foliage and made a pleasing mass effect. 
Koster’s White and Afterglow are excel- 
lent for mass effect if a planting distance 
of eight inches is used. 

In 71 pansy samples tested the original 
Swiss strains were found superior to all 
American strains in trueness to color. All 
were about equal in performance. 

The American strains of Alpenglow 
were a more intense red than the original 
Swiss strain. The American strain of Coro- 
nation Gold B70 was outstanding for its 
vigor, productiveness, size of flowers, and 
trueness to color. The color was lighter 
than that of the Swiss Giant Clear Yellow. 
Swiss Giant Blue, Swiss Blue, Thunersee 
Blue, and Roggli Lake of Thun were iden- 
tical. Roggli’s Swiss Giant Eiger and 
Rheingold were identical. 

In general, all mixtures were accept- 
able. The Swiss and Geneva mixtures con- 
tained the greatest proportion of pinks and 
reds and possessed great warmth. The 
color of the Maple Leaf mixtures was de- 


which to live when the building upsurge 
has subsided is a responsibility which de- 
volves in no small way upon garden clubs 
and such other organizations as have the 
professed purpose of aiming at and work- 
ing for civic betterment. 


in Pennsylvania 


cidedly cool and that of the Englemann 
mixture intermediate. Flower sizes were 
about the same. Oregon Giant continued 
to produce large flowers throughout the 
hot Summer months. 

The following observations were made 
of the other annuals included in the test. 

Marigold varieties New Early Dixie 
Sunshine, Mammoth Mum, and Real Gold 
produced few flowers before August 15 to 
September 1. Marigold Spry had a ten- 
dency to sport beginning about July 15. 
Petunia Glamour contained about 24 per 
cent of plants which produced smaller 
flowers of a different conformation. 

The following strains contained too 
many rogues: Verbena Beauty of Oxford 
No. 8, Verbena Lavender Glory, and 
Zinnia White Light. Salvia farinacea 
Royal Blue was definitely light blue in 
color. Petunias Martha Washington and 
Howard's Star Improved were deteriorat- 
ing. The standard of the other annuals was 
high. 


“How My Petunias Grew” 


HIS year I grew two Sutton’s com- 

pact single petunias as an experiment 
in a formal mosaic planting with the 
cushion chrysanthemum, “‘Little Bob.” 
The variety Cream Star proved to be a 
very neat, low, rounded, growing plant 
with blooms gracefully spaced over the 
entire plant in perfect bowl arrangement. 
The five-pointed, star-shaped, deep- 
throated flowers give an artist’s touch to 
the garden picture, so perfectly uniform 
do they appear to grace the plant. 

The variety First Lady has the same 
low, compact habit of growth as Cream 
Star, and the perfect arrangement of the 
generous blooms are an unusual hue of 
pink mellow glow, that one can see at 
eventide after a Summer shower. 

These two petunias have proven one of 
the most colorful of annuals for formal 
beds, borders, or edgings, blooming con- 
tinuously all Summer and into Autumn. 
They have not required any trimming to 
keep them neat. They have bloomed freely 
in a partly shaded location, and while the 
flowers may have kept their beauty longer 
had it not rained so much, they brightened 
up with the first bit of sunshine, and were 
then aglow with a rare beauty. 

The color of the Cream Star petunia 
suffused with the blushing tint of First 
Lady, are like inlaid jewels in the rich 
Autumn glow of the mahogany-bronze 
blooms of the chrysanthemum Little Bob, 
forming a rare mosaic design in the garden 
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picture. The petunia seed was planted in 
the open ground, and later transplanted 
with the chrysanthemums in the formal 
design, to ensure the right colors. 

—NMary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 


Two New Vegetable Varieties 


ONGRATULATIONS to the De- 

partment of Agriculture’s Plant In- 
dustry Station at Beltsville, Md., for 
promising to give us such epicurean treats 
as Slobolt lettuce and Logan snap beans 
for our 1946 gardens. While both were 
grown in experimental gardens this year 
with great success, these two garden vege- 
tables will be supplied by leading seedsmen 
in 1946. 

In my opinion, Slobolt lettuce makes an 
epoch in salad treats. Not only is it more 
tender than any other leaf lettuce I know 
but its immense leaves are minus the heavy 
mid-rib that is always a mark of inferiority 
in lettuce. The leaves are ruffled and fluted, 
forming a loose, longish head that is a 
beauty. It also has more flavor than the 
average. It does not bolt. 

Logan snap beans, the roundish pods of 
which are of a buttery tenderness, lack 
even a vestige of a “‘string,’’ no matter 
how old the pod. It has a longer season 
than most bush beans and is a heavy pro- 
ducer. It is the only bush bean for my 
garden next year. 

—Louise Weick. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Annual Bells of Ireland 


N interesting annual that was a decided 
success in our locality this season and 
will, I feel sure, be used by a number of 
gardeners around here next year, is the Bell 
of Ireland, sometimes catalogued as Irish 
green bellflower. To say it has green flow- 
ers is not only an injustice but inaccurate. 
The bell-like ‘“‘flowers,’’ which cluster so 
thickly around the stem that there is almost 
no room for leaves, are really cup-like se- 
pals surrounding a white, insignificant 
mint-shaped flower which is in turn fol- 
lowed by four tiny seeds that just fit in the 
bottom of the bell and add to its attractive- 
ness. Its delicate jade green is lightly etched 
with veins that make it very effective in 
bouquets, either alone or combined with 
other flowers. Belonging to the mint 
family it is a member of the Molucella 
genus. 

A local gardener who raised it started 
the seed in an outdoor seed bed on May 20, 
transplanted the four inch tall seedlings 
about 10 inches apart into full sun, wa- 
tered them on the rare occasions when it 
was necessary this season and in about four 
weeks tiny bells appeared, enlarging as the 
plant grew to its two-foot height. It seems 
to me a real addition to the garden of any 
flower lover, being completely free of in- 
sect pests and easy to raise. 


—Marguerite R. Smith. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Cold Weather Irises — 


Kinds which bloom in the Fall or 
in the Winter or early in the Spring 


ITH the coming of Winter, there is 

no need for iris lovers to say fare- 
well to their favorite flower, for it is pos- 
sible to carry on the bloom through the 
long months by using scme varieties that 
are not well known to the average gar- 
dener. Some of these irises are tender and 
make excellent house plants. Others may 
be forced for indoor decoration and one 
variety can be rated as a real Winter- 
blooming iris. 

The little Iris reticulata, a bulbous spe- 
cies, with delicate purple blossom and 
four-sided slender foliage, can be planted 
in pots and treated as tulip bulbs are when 
forced. Place the pots in a cold spot until 
there is good root growth. Then they 
should be brought gradually into a warm 
sunny room and kept moist until the fra- 
grant gold flecked blossoms open. The 
bulbs are so small that five or six can be 
planted in a five-inch pot. It is rather diffi- 
cult to grow this iris outdoors without lift- 
ing the bulbs every year, for it has a ten- 
dency to fail to bloom during the second 
season, but it is always easily forced and 
makes a very bright spot of color in the 
house. 

There are also the Dutch irises, the va- 
riety Wedgewood being the familiar one 
with a blue flower the florists use in their 
early Spring displays and one of the easiest 
to force. Now that we are once again to re- 
ceive bulbs from Holland we will be able to 
enlarge the selection in this class although 
there are several already here that are 
worth while. Yellow Queen, yellow, and 
Imperator, purple-lilac, are good varieties 
for forcing. Indian Chief, lavender and 
bronze, and White Excelsior, pure . 
white, are both excellent. Golden Lion 
is a variety that is made distinctive— 
by its large ruffled yellow flowers. 

There are two hybrid irises of the 
Evansia or crested class that are not 
generally known. Nada (Giridlian 
1936) when well grown makes a beau- 
tiful plant as well as Fairyland (Stevens 
1936) with dark green foliage and 
compact growth. Both of these vari- 
eties are tender and in northern climates 
must be considered only for use as house 
plants. 

Nada, a cross of I. japonica and I. 
watti, has a beautiful flower of white, 
waved and frilled with yellow crests, 
while the light lavender style branches 
are charmingly lacerated. The flower 
stalks grow well above the foliage, 
branching and rebranching and bearing 
many flowers. The foliage is quite simi- 
lar in growth and appearance to that 
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of I. tectorum, the well known roof iris. 

Fairyland is pale lavender with mark- 
ings of purple and brown with yellow 
ctests. This iris is a cross of I. watti and I. 
japonica uwodu. 

In the late Spring, these plants may be 
set out in the garden for the Summer, 
then potted up again and brought back 
into the house before frost. A loamy soil 
with ample moisture during the growing 
period seems to make for growing condi- 
tions which agree with them. 

There. are, too, the Fall-blooming 
bearded hybrids that may be placed in pots 
to continue the bloom or in the event of 
danger of a frost arriving unpleasantly 
early. For the formation of buds, these 
plants must be kept growing, by watering 
and the use of a quick-acting fertilizer. 
With room for the new side shoots to 
grow and a careful choice of reliable 
bloomers, there should be satisfactory re- 
sults. Autumn Queen is a dwarf white; 
Kansas Ingleside, a late ruby red; Eleanor 
Roosevelt, tall purple; the old Jean Siret 
and the new Autumn Sunset are varieties 
which have an excellent reputation among 
gardeners. 

Then there is I. unguicularis, the Win- 
ter-blooming variety. This iris from Al- 
giers can be grown outdoors, but it cannot 
stand a severe Winter and must have the 
protection of a coldframe. It does its best 
when covered with a light mulch or a box 
in a frame. It needs good drainage, a fairly 
rich soil and a rest in Summer. There are 
four varieties obtainable, Speciosum, deep 
blue; Stylosa Alba, white; Stylosa Mar- 
ginata, violet with yellow and white mark- 











Varieties of Iris reticulata bloom well in pots. 
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ings and a dwarf variety named Queen 
Elizabeth, which has flowers with purple 
markings. 

These flowers last well indoors and 
should be pulled from the long perianth 
tube, not cut. They are very fragrant and 
particularly desirable, for they bloom in 
February and March, when the gardener’s 
morale is often at its lowest. They are a 
welcome sight indeed pushing through 
their grassy foliage outdoors, or when used 
as a scented cluster of color as a form of 
indoor decoration. 

—Elizabeth B. Miles. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Prolific Sunset Lilies 


E HAVE just finished dividing and 

replanting our Sunset Lilies, Lilium 
pardalinum giganteum, the improved 
leopard lily, and it occurs to us that more 
people should know the merits of this 
easily grown bulb. 

In the Fall of 1941 we purchased 10 
bulbs of this variety and planted them care- 
fully according to directions. The next 
Summer we had heavy bloom—large, red- 
gold, recurved flowers on long stems with 
whorls of interesting bright green leaves. 
A number of the original bulbs were dou- 
ble-nosed, but even so we were surprised 
to have such good results the first season. 

In 1943 the bulbs sent up some 35 tall 
stalks with the same lovely flowers. Now, 
in 1945, we find upon digging up the bed 
that the Sunsets are still flourishing despite 
the weeds and the bulbs have multiplied 
astonishingly. We replanted approxi- 
mately 200 bulbs, most of them double- 
nosed, and are fast running out of space 
for our other bulbs. 

The flowers come on early in July and 
last a long time. They are excellent for 
cutting, since the stems are so long that it 
is possible to cut two-foot stems (to bal- 
ance the size of the flower) without wor- 
rying about damaging the bulb. The 
flowers are so prolific that it does not de- 
tract from the display in the garden when 
we wish to give them to friends. 

Our soil is heavy clay, with roots of 
evergreen trees intruding in spots, and 
we use a quantity of peat moss to 
lighten the soil and hold moisture, so 
it may be assumed that the ground is 
slightly acid. We have never watered 
the bulbs at any time, but since we are 
on a hillside, there is some seepage 
through the clay in early Spring. For 
fertilizer we used steamed bonemeal— 
a handful to each bulb. 

Since they are so tall, the lilies must 
necessarily be in the background. We 
find them very aftractive against the 
dark green of the evergreens. The stems 
are very sturdy and would perhaps not 
need staking on level ground, but be- 
cause of the strong winds we sometimes 
have in the Summer, we plant a stake 
with each bulb, later replacing the short 
stake with a slender bamboo cane. 

—Jean G. Niemeier. 

Squamish, Wash. 








Althea Flower of Late Summer — 


The Rose of Sharon has more varieties than is 
commonly realized, although many are unnamed 


OLLECTIONS of woody plants, dis- 

tinguished for their beauty, have long 
been my special interest. In assembling 
these collections I soon realized the great 
need for late Summer flowers among them. 
After the Spring pageant is over there is a 
decided letdown in interest so far as woody 
plants are concerned. It is true that about 
this time the rose comes to the rescue, but 
after July even roses begin to rest. There 
are, however, a few Summer-flowering 
trees and shrubs, and I believe that for 
color and beauty of flower, the shrub 
althea or rose of Sharon leads them all. 

My attention was first drawn to altheas 
years ago, when I would see in mid- 
August a colorful specimen along the road- 
side in most unexpected places. I ordered 
a typical althea (Hibiscus syriacus) from 
a reliable nursery and received a nice plant. 
This was the beginning of my collection 
and I will mention this plant again. 

After that I obtained a few more plants 
from various places, some marked as to 
color oniy, and a few named varieties. Not 
knowing that these plants dislike shade 
and a too acid soil, I planted them near my 
azalea collections. They just existed, and 
after a few years I transferred them all to 
a sunny location and away from the acid 
soil. 

I added to the collection several more 
named varieties, and gave them all a top 


dressing of barnyard manure. They soon 
responded, and in a few years I was exhib- 
iting at our flower shows. From my ex- 
perience they well deserve a place in all 
collections of woody plants. 

When planning a collection, be sure to 
choose a well drained and sunny place, and 
always get a husky plant, four to six feet 
high. When too young, these plants are 
very likely to be badly killed back in Win- 
ter. Planting is best done in the Spring, 
when the ground begins to warm up. Test 
the roots before planting to be sure that 
they are full of life. If they bend easily 
without breaking, and if the wood is clear 
and not dry when the tips of the roots are 
cut, they probably are all right. 


Plants Start Late 

After the young plant is set it will be a 
long time before buds and leaves develop. 
Sometimes they will not show signs of life 
until early in June. So it is well not to be- 
lieve they have failed if they are slow to 
start. Usually you can tell if they will 
eventually come by scratching the bark; 
as long as it is green there is hope that the 
plant will live. 

Do not over-water, especially before the 
buds start, as too much water without 
leaves to evaporate the moisture may cause 
injury to the roots. Give one good water- 
ing when setting and then, unless the 








The althea or Rose of Sharon is perhaps the most useful of the 
Fall-blooming shrubs in northern latitudes. 
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Spring is very dry, let nature take care of 
them, except that on dry, windy days 
spraying of the wood with water is help- 
ful. In a dry Summer they need water, and 
for this I use the water lance. 

These shrubs flower on wood of the 
current season. If pruning is necessary, it 
must be done in early Spring. If a large 
bushy tree is wanted for color mass, do not 
prune. 


A Long Season of Bloom 


Some varieties flower in early August, 
and others are decidedly late in flowering. 
About September | they are at their best 
in the vicinity of Boston, and on warm 
days, when the humidity is very high, they 
reach their fullest flowering beauty. When 
cool nights come they fold up and are not 
happy. 

As to varieties, I prefer the single and 
semi-double forms for the beauty of the 
individual flowers; for mass color the dou- 
ble forms are good. Among the best single 
altheas are the three well known kinds, 
Rubis, wine red; Totus Albus, white; and 
Ceelestis, lavender blue. Then there is the 
so-called species, the single white with red 
centre called Rosea. There is also a semi- 
double type of great beauty. These have 
a row of single petals with a centre pom- 
pon. The white semi-double is one of the 
loveliest, purest, and daintiest of any white 
flower, as pure as a white carnation. 

It is unfortunate that some of them are 
not named. Many named varieties are 
listed, but descriptions are very inadequate, 
and about the only way to get a good col- 
lection is to either have them tagged when 
in flower, or to order all you can, flower 
them, and then find a home for those you 
like best. 


Finding the Right Variety 


I once saw a beautiful unnamed semi- 
double althea of a wine-red color, deeply 
splashed with darker red streaks and with 
a lovely fringed centre. I sent description 
and sample flowers to nurserymen whom 
I thought might have it, but without suc- 
cess. Finally my original and first plant, 
the unnamed and so-called typical althea 
which I got years ago, flowered, and 
proved to be the exact match of the one 
[ had tried so long to get. 

A final word about the flowers. I call 
them a robust combined with delicacy. In 
my early training I learned to appreciate 
that robustness united with great delicacy 
is one principle of art, so I tried this once 
ata flower show. An arrangement of some 
of the most beautiful altheas with a single 
spray of Chinese fleece vine (Polygonum 
auberti), a combination of the robust and 
the delicate, won a first prize, and I heard 
afterward that the judges were so im- 
pressed; that “‘they talked about it at 
lunch.”’ I give this illustration to show the 
truly artistic value of the althea. 


—John B. Wills. 
‘“Arborledge,”’ 
Winchester, Mass. 
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amount of worth-while information 
may be gleaned from the little homemade 
publications of the men’s garden clubs 
throughout the country. On some future 
occasion I will write more about these 
garden clubs, and about the unique papers 
which they produce. At the moment, 
however, I am interested particularly in 
‘*The Hoe,”” which comes from the Men’s 
Garden Club of Watertown, N. Y., an 
affiliate of the Men's Garden Club of 
America. 

The club’s November number, consist- 
ing of three pages of mimeographed mate- 
rial, deals with horticultural matters over 
a wide range. It starts off by telling about 
a project of the people in East Hounsfield, 
N. Y., where a six-acre plot close to the 
free library will be turned into a living 
memorial to the men and women from that 
town who served in World War II. 

It seems the plans for the memorial were 
suggested by Professor D. G. Bushey of 
Cornell University. When these plans get 
underway, 4-H Club boys and girls, girl 
scouts and the library association, among 
others, will plant trees, shrubs and flowers 
to make the six-acre piece of ground a 
colorful beauty spot. 


I AM beginning to find that a great » 


HEN comes a paragraph which inter- 

ests me very much because it suggests 
great possibilities for cities which like 
Watertown have many handsome street 
trees. It seems that in Watertown the 
Public Works Department offered to sup- 
ply leaves raked up in the streets to indi- 
viduals who desired them for making a 
compost. These leaves are delivered in city 
trucks. It appears now that the demand 
for these leaves is far greater than the 
amount available. Some gardeners who 
got their orders in late will be unable to get 
any of the city-collected leaves. 

Surely this is a much better plan than 
that followed in many cities, where the 
leaves are made into piles along the high- 
ways and burned. Evidently the members 
of the Men's Garden Club in Watertown 
have been able to disseminate vauable in- 
formation about the making and use of 
compost piles. 


THIRD item has to do with the 

Adirondacks and with rural areas in 
New York the past Autumn. The report 
is to the effect that visitors searching for 
brilliant Autumn foliage have been disap- 
pointed. It seems that in upper New York 
the flaming reds and yellows of the maples, 
the canary yellows of the elms and beeches 
and the dark sombre reds of the oaks have 
been missing this season. In their stead, 
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dirty, rusty yellows and browns have been 
the order of the day. 

This condition was quite different from 
that which I found in New England. I 
have never seen lovelier Fall coloring than 
I found in the Blue Hills just outside of 
Boston this Fall. Riding through Route 
128 was an experience not easily forgot- 
ten because of the glowing luminosity of 
the oaks and maples. 





HE HOE” does not confine itself to 

local items, however. It reports, for 
example, that in Iowa, canary grass is being 
used with satisfactory results when planted 
to prevent erosion where there are ditches 
or gullies. It seems that the soil is disked 
into chunks and distributed by a wire 
spreader. Live stock do not like it and it 


will come up through six inches of silt, 
forming a tough sod. Incidentally, accord- 
ing to this note, the dryness of the grass 
provides a good form of humus. 

I suspect that the particular grass re- 
ferred to is not the annual canary-grass, 
but rather the so-called reed canary-grass, 
Phalaris arundinacea, which is a perennial 
plant capable of growing six feet tall. 

‘The Hoe’’ goes on to tell about the 
two million frost-resistant chrysanthe- 
mums that bloomed in six New York 
City parks this Autumn and of similar 
plants in 200 communities throughout the 
country, including 30 cities, the grounds 
of 40 veterans’ hospitals, 50 college cam- 
puses and many individual gardens, the 
seed all having been provided by Mrs. 
Albert D. Lasker as a memorial to her 
mother, Mrs. Sara J. Woodard. 
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HE accompanying illustrations show two unusual exhibits which were 

given awards at the Autumn exhibition at Horticultural Hall in Boston. 
The arrangement of gourds was deemed particularly artistic and was set 
up by Mrs. Edward M. Stuart of Waban, Mass. The vegetable display was 
made unique by an arrangement between the spokes of a wagon wheel 
showing the different kinds of seeds used in producing some of the vegeta- 
bles in the show. It was set up by Colprit’s Nursery, Dover, N. H. 
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Untangling Amaryllis Names — 


One of the most important decisions involves 


removing the name hippeastrum from the rolls . 


MERICAN home gardeners may con- 
sider themselves especially fortunate, 
inasmuch as nowhere else in the world can 
hybrid amaryllis bulbs be obtained readily 
and cheaply as in this land of ours. 

True, we must in the first place give 
credit to the European hybridists for the 
good work they did in cross breeding and 
developing this wonderful race of South 
American bulbs before North American 
horticulturists took them in hand. Long 
before most of us were born, the great 
English firms of Veitch and Ker had de- 
veloped giant hybrids from various spe- 
cies that had been introduced from Peru, 
Chile, Brazil, Bolivia and maybe other 
sections from as far back as the late 1 700’s. 

The famous Dean Herbert of England 
was intensely interested in the amaryllis 
family. In fact, he was the first to make 
an effort to straighten out things in his 
great monograph, as even before his day 
100 or more years ago, the amaryllids had 
become pretty much mixed up. 

The American Amaryllis Society recog- 
nized Herbert's great contribution to the 
cause by naming its notable annual year 
book Herbertia, but even so Herbert was 
not entirely successful in his sorting out of 
all the numerous representatives of the ex- 
tensive amaryllis family. 

The father of systematic botany, Lin- 
nzus, instituted the name amaryllis after 


Virgil's amaryllis. The name apparently 
had a great appeal to botanists afterwards, 
as numerous other apparently related bulbs 
were lumped into the genus, regardless of 
whence they came and thus it happened 
that South African and Japanese species 
of the tribe came to be known as amaryllis. 
The South African species and its varieties 
came to be recognized as the type, the 
name Amaryllis belladonna being applied 
to it, while a new name, hippeastrum was 
coined for the South American species. 

By degrees the various distinct types 
that had been relegated to the genus 
amaryllis, were sorted out and given the 
names that had priority, among these being 
the brunsvigia, buphane, ammocharis, ne- 
rines, sprekelia, crinum, lycoris and so 
forth. But only within the past few years 
has it been decided that the A. belladonna 
of South Africa was falsely named. 

For a brief time it became Callicore 
rosea, but finally it was internationally 
agreed that it is the original brunsvigia and 
B. rosea it is today. With this decision, it 
was conceded that the name hippeastrum 
as applied to the South American species 
and their hybrids, had no reason for exist- 
ence and it has been wiped off the slate. 

The Japanese species, at first introduced 
as A. halli, was soon relegated to its proper 
place and is now generally known as Ly- 
coris squamigera. This is one of the very 





What was known as Amarcrinum howardi has become 
Brunscrinum howardi. 
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Hybrids of Brunsvigia rosea in a 
California garden. 


few amaryllids that is really hardy, al- 
though the former A. belladonna (Bruns- 
vigia rosea) is hardy in sheltered places. 

The plant is very much at home in 
southern California, but the sources of the 
original plantings are unknown. They 
may have come from the Mediterranean 
area, as there is much similarity in the 
stocks grown in that area with the common 
early sort known as Major, and a paler, 
later sort found in California. These and 
another type called Minor were formerly 
considered the only clonal forms in Cali- 
fornia but two other distinct types found 
in San Francisco were responsible for 
further investigation and the outcome is 
the adoption of the name Brunsvigia rosea 
and, to distinguish the group from what 
hitherto was recognized as Brunsvigia, the 
latter is now Eubrunsvigia, a sub-genus. 

The mixup caused by old time botanists 
associating the South American true 
amaryllis with the South African Cape 
belladonna, has taken a long time to 
straighten out. The Brunsvigia tribe first 
recognized by Heister, includes crinum, 
buphone, nerine, ammocharis and cybis- 
tetes, but the Cape belladonna which 
Heister classed as the type species of bruns- 
vigia was afterwards grouped with the 
amaryllis, and when the difference be- 
tween the African and American forms 
was detected they got over the problem by 
calling the American family hippeastrum 
while the Cape belladonna remained 
Amaryllis belladonna. The distinctiveness 
between the Japanese lycoris and the true 
amaryllis was discerned earlier, and so A. 
halli became Lycoris squamigera, but the 
Cape bulb has only now come into its 
rightful name, the one that Heister gave it. 

In view of the fact that the hybrid we 
know as Amarcrinum howardi, as well as 
the Italian-raised Crinodonna memoria 
corsi, are part crinum and part Cape bella- 
donna, they necessarily come into the 
brunsvigia tribe and amarcrinum having no 
amaryllis in it has to be Brunscrinum how- 
ardi. The Italian hybrid if it still exists, 
will be Brunscrinum corsi. 

—T. A. Weston. 

Hillsdale, N. J. 
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How a Spider Spins Its Web — 


Richard Headstrom describes in detail this re- 
markably skillful and complicated operation 


O WATCH a spider, especially an orb 

weaver, spin its web is a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience and if you have never 
seen one at work do not delay in doing so. 
I have before me some notes I jotted down 
some years ago when I was curious to learn 
just how a spider goes about its business 
of spinning a web. The spider I selected 
for observation was one that had already 
built a web between two neighboring 
shrubs and which I ruthlessly demolished 
so that she would have to build anew. 

When beginning her operations, she 
climbed out to the tip of a branch and 
there, lifting up her abdomen so that the 
thread would not become entangled among 
the leaves and branches, spun out a thread 
of silk. This silk was carried by the cur- 
rents of air toward the other shrub, in 
which it caught. The spider, thereupon, 
pulled in the slack and fastened the silken 
thread securely to the branch, on which 
she was standing, by means of a number 
of minute looped threads, called an attach- 
ment disk. 

The spider now had a bridge over which 
she could cross to the other shrub and her 
next step was to strengthen this bridge. 
This she accomplished by passing back and 
forth over it several times and each time 
adding a strand to it. When she had re- 
inforced the bridge to her satisfaction, she 
let herself down by means of a thread of 
silk, called the dragline, to a branch below 
one end of the bridge and there fastened 
the strand in place, thus completing two 
sides of the outer framework of her web. 

Here she paused for a moment, and 
when she resumed her labors she climbed 
back up this perpendicular strand, crossed 
the bridge, and at the other end again 
lowered herself until she reached a point 
opposite what was to be the lower right 
hand corner of her framework. She fast- 
ened this second dragline in place, and then 
spinning a thread as she went she climbed 
up this dragline to the bridge, crossed over, 
and descended the first dragline until she 
reached the point where it was attached to 
the branch. 

Here she pulled in the slack, fastened it, 
and thus completed the four sides of the 
framework. These strands, called founda- 
tion lines, I might add, did not form a per- 
fect rectangle but left an open space more 
or less irregular in outline, and in which 
she was to construct her orb. 

With her foundation lines now all in 
place, her next operation was to construct 
her orb. She made her way to the original 
bridge, crossed half way over, fastened a 
strand of silk in place, and then by means 
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of this strand lowered herself to the second 
bridge, to which she fastened her dragline. 

This line, which passed through a point 
which was to be the center of her orb, she 
now climbed up and when she reached that 
central point (how she knew when she 
got to it, we can only guess) she fastened 
another thread. Then spinning, she con- 
tinued to climb until she reached the 
bridge, crossed part way to one end and 
there fastened the line she was spinning, 
thus putting in place the first radiating line 
or radius of her orb. 

Incidentally, it was interesting to dis- 
cover that while spinning the thread as she 





High-Scoring New Dahlias 


UDGES have awarded nine certifi- 

cates as a result of trials, made at 
the mid-West Dahlia .Trial Gardens 
at Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. Each dahlia in the list 
scored 85 or more points. There were 
72 entries from all parts of the 
country. 

The highest scoring dahlia was ‘5 
Star General,’’ which received a score 
of 86-E. The following is a list of 
the certified entries as reported by 
Prof. C. E. Wildon, director of the 
Dahlia Trial Gardens: 


MISS SAN DIEGO. Laciniated cactus. 
Entered by Comstock Dahlia Gardens, 
San Diego, Calif. Color, a pink-yellow 
blend. 

FRIEDA GAYLORD. Informal decora- 
tive. Entered by C. W. Ballay, Palo 
Alto, Calif. Color, mallow pink with 
light yellow highlights. 

MRS. E. J. Cactus. Entered by Rocky 
River Dahlia Gardens, Rocky River, 
Ohio. Color, Tyrian pink. 

SEA FOAM. Formal decorative. Entered 
by Wolfe Dahlia Gardens, Shipshew- 
ana, Ind. Color, almost white. 

BARRIE’S RED SIGNAL. Red ball. 
Entered by J. Barrie, Seattle, Wash. 
Color, spectrum red. 

GAY LASSIE. Large Single. Entered 
by Forest View Gardens, Fairmont, 
W. Va. Color, light greenish yellow 
completely overcast with carmine ex- 
cept at the ends of the petals. 

FIVE STAR GENERAL. Formal deco- 
rative. Entered by Cy Ramage, Chula 
Vista, Calif. General color description, 
pink with light yellow toning. 

MRS. EDW. DIEHL.. Cactus. Entered 
by Lakeside Dahlia Gardens, New 
Baltimore, Mich. General color effect. 
peach red. 

LITTLE LEMON DROP. Miniature 
formal decorative. Entered by Lakeside 
Dahlia Gardens, New Baltimore, Mich. 
Color, greenish yellow. 
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made her way along the silken strands she 
held it up behind her so that it would not 
become entangled in them, using both 
hind feet for the purpose. 

With her first radius in place, she re- 
returned to the center of the orb, attached 
another line and repeated the operation 
until she had fastened a second radius. She 
repeated the operation a third time and a 
fourth and only stopped when she had 
constructed all her radiating lines. She did 
not, however, put all of these radii in place 
in regular succession, as she did not wish 
to put too much strain on one side of the 
frame at once, but instead built first on one 
side, then on another. 

At this point the spider was interrupted 
in her labors by an insect becoming en- 
tangled in her unfinished web. When she 
was free to resume her building, she pro- 
ceeded to strengthen the center of the web, 
or the point at which the radii converged, 
by spinning a mesh or network of lines 
called the hub, which was eventually to 
serve as her future headquarters. Then she 
began to spin a spiral band from the hub 
onward, spinning it over the entire area to 
be covered by the orb and at right angles 
to the radii. The purpose of this spiral line 
was merely to hold the radii in place for 
future operations. 

So far all the lines or threads which the 
spider had spun, except those which she 
used to fasten the threads in place, were 
dry and inelastic. But now, going to the 
outer margin of the orb, she began to spin 
a sticky substance—I could see it stream 
from her spinnerets, glistening like dew— 
which she fastened to one of the radii by 
means of an attachment disk. She then 
went on to another radius, pulling out the 
thread from her spinnerets but before she 
fastened it to the radius she took hold of 
it with a spine of one hind leg and, 
straightening out the leg, pulled out from 
the spinnerets more of the thread. 

The spinnerets were then applied to the 
radius and the thread fastened in place, 
after which the spider took away her hind 
leg, whereupon the thread contracted to 
the length of the space between the two 
radii. The reason for pulling out the sticky 
or viscid line between the two radii was to 
leave it relaxed when put in place so that 
it could easily be stretched by an entangled 
insect and thus ensure it being caught in 
other turns of the sticky spiral. 

In spinning the viscid spiral, the spider 
did not pass entirely around the web, but 
first made a few loops on the lower part 
of the web and then proceeded entirely 
around it, gradually making her way to 
the center and encountering as she did so 
the temporary spiral reinforcement which 
she cut away, much as a tailor might re- 
move basting threads. At last, after sev- 
eral hours of toil, she completed the ex- 
quisite structure and I was left with a feel- 
ing that I had just witnessed some strange 
and inexplicable phenomenon, as in truth 
I had. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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DDT Controls Potato Pests 


ESTS made over two years indicate 

that DDT is one of the best materials 
available for control of the potato flea bee- 
tle, the Colorado potato beetle and potato 
leaf hoppers, and is the best insecticide that 
has come to light thus far for the European 
corn borer, according to Neely Turner, 
entomologist at the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

DDT appears to give better control of 
potato insects when used as a dust rather 
than in spray form. Based upon experi- 
mental tests, the following schedule seems 
to give best control: a dust when the flea 
beetles appear in June (one application 
will probably be sufficient); for early 
potatoes, one or two applications in July. 
On late potatoes, growers find it necessary 
to spray with Bordeaux mixture or one of 
the new organic fungicides for blight con- 
trol. DDT can be added to the mixture 
to take care of insects, usually beginning 
around July 1. 

On corn, Mr. Turner found that a four 
per cent DDT dust gave approximately 90 
per cent control of the European corn 


borer. 


Botanical Gardens Unharmed 


HE renowned Botanical Gardens in 

Buitenzorg, Java, came through the 
Japanese occupation intact, according to a 
report by Dr. Frans Verdoorn, editor of 
the ‘“‘Chronica Botanica’ and botanical 
adviser to the Board for the Netherlands 
Indies. The classic collections of plants in 
the gardens are in relatively good condi- 
tion. 

The Buitenzorg Botanical Gardens 
have an international reputation for their 
numerous contributions to the knowledge 
of plant life in the tropics. The gardens 
were laid out in 1817 and are among the 
finest in the world. The perfectly equipped 
laboratories are combined with a wonder- 
ful collection of tropical plants. More 
than 10,000 species of plants may be 
found there growing under the most favor- 
able conditions. 


Action of 2-4-D 


COMMON view has been that the 
chemical 2-4-D causes susceptible 
plants to ‘‘grow themselves to death,”” but 
results obtained by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture do not support this view. 
Experiments by J. W. Mitchell and Dr. 
J. W. Brown at the Beltsville Station have 
shown that the treated weeds do not grow 
—but cease growing. 

The vulnerable weeds die because their 
food reserves are depleted or burned up. 
Evidence in support of this partial ex- 
planation is that the roots of dandelion and 


annual morning glory shrivel and die fol- 
lowing application of the killer. Annual 
morning glory roots reserves are depleted 
to almost nothing in two weeks and the 
thick roots of dandelions become soft in 
about three weeks; and under warm, moist 
conditions, the whole plant, roots and all, 
disintegrates entirely in about two months. 

The dandelion is killed sooner if sprayed 
when it has used up some of its nutrient 
reserves. Bindweed is at its lowest ebb in 
food reserves about three weeks after it 
starts growth in the Spring. The dandelion 
reaches its low after about the same period 
of early growth. Hence, treatment with 
2-4-D might be most effective just before 
the plants come into flower. 


Caring for Begonias 


N A note on begonias in Autumn in 

New England, in The Begonian, Mrs. 
H. H. Buxton suggests that if you still have 
a kitchen stove, keep an open dish of water 
constantly steaming on the stove. The for- 
tunate mortals in the country who have 
only wood fires have the loveliest begonias 
that a heart could wish, for the air is al- 
ways moist. Keep the windows open as 
much as possible between 10 a.m. and 4 
p.m. Avoid drafts always, or the leaves 
will fall in showers. Use a hand sprayer 
often, being careful not to let the sun 
touch wet foliage, or it will blister. 

Never water plants at night, or “‘they 
will sleep cold’’ as the old lady said. And 
this, too, will cause leaves to fall. Do not 
water on rainy days, but admit some of the 
good, moist air. Since the sun is on its way 
south, the begonias will stand all they can 
get, in the morning. The Semperflorens 
varieties will thrive in a south window, in 
full sun, but keep the others in northeast 
windows. 


Choosing Bloom Colors 


INCENT DEPETRIS has pointed 

out in the Bulletin of the Chrysan- 
themum Society of America that there 
exist psychological reasons for the flower- 
buyer choosing certain bloom colors and 
shunning others. The choice is affected by 
both the season of the year and by the oc- 
casion for which flowers are wanted. For 
instance, custom dictates that brides wear 
and carry white. 

On the season side, Mr. DePetris states 
that in the early Fall more bronze and less 
pink are preferred. At that time, the so- 
called Autumn colors of bronze, red and 
yellow are sought out. After Thanksgiv- 
ing, most people have tired of bronze hues 
and prefer combinations which feature 
pink and lavender. White combines with 
nearly all colors and rates high among the 
flower colors in demand at any season. 
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A GARDENING DIGEST 


Dormancy in Seeds 


HERE are a number of seeds whose 
germination behavior immediately 
after harvest is very different from that 
after a few months of dry storage. Ac- 
cording to an article by Lela V. Barton in 
Plants and Gardens, this phenomenon is 
spoken of as ‘‘dormancy”’ in freshly har- 
vested seeds and “‘after-ripening’’ in dry 
storage. Many weed seeds fall in this cate- 
gory, showing not only a delay in germi- 
nation but a capacity to distribute their 
seedling production over a period of years. 
This is demonstrated repeatedly by the 
years of cultivation necessary to get rid of 
weeds in a garden plot, even if all weeds 
are eradicated as they appear and the in- 
troduction of new weed seeds avoided. 
The so#l contains many fully imbibed yet 
ungerminated seeds which produce plants 
promptly when cultivation, excavation, 
or erosion gives them the moisture, tem- 
perature, and oxygen supply or the expos- 
sure to light required for their germination. 
Dormancy in freshly harvested seeds is 
also prevalent in some of our common 
cereals such as wheat, barley, rye, and oats. 
This is an advantage to the grower in that 
there is no loss of grain due to germination 
in the shocks. In fact, this character has 
such economic importance that grains are 
now being bred for dormancy in seeds 
along with disease resistance and other de- 
sirable features. Seed testing stations, on 
the other hand, find this factor a decided 
problem in testing cereal seeds for germi- 
nation capacity. 


Dormant-Bud Rose Plants 


OHN A. DOCKERY is quoted by Rose 

Lore to the effect that it could be to the 
advantage of rose hobbyists if they could 
plant one-year field-grown dormant-bud 
roses instead of the two-year old plants 
they now procure. By that he means rose 
stocks (rose species—wild roses) that had 
been planted by the nurseryman in Spring, 
budded in July or August and offered for 
sale with the live bud (or eye), of the 
desired variety in the shank that Fall, or 
early the following Spring. 

Mr. Dockery claims that dormant-bud 
roses stand transplanting very well, and the 
buds develop rapidly into plants which 
start blooming in June. By purchasing 
dormant-bud roses, the gardener would 
obtain his plants at about one-half the 
present cost. He would also get the bene- 
fit of an extra blooming season, as one is 
used up flowering in the fields of the nurs- 
eryman. The blooms from virgin plants 
are superb for exhibition. The large ex- 
hibitors at European shows think of no 
other way of getting their prize-winning 
blooms than from ‘‘Maiden Plants.”’ 
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JUNIOR PROFESSIONAL MODEL 


The most valuable gift you can give anyone who has a lawn, garden 
or farm. Shows how much, if any, lime the soil needs and indicates 
the type and amount of plant food that should be used to grow better 
lawns, more beautiful flowers and tender, tasty vegetables. Chart 
shows soil preference of 75 flowers, 50 vegetables and lawns; helps 
eliminate garden failures. Boxed in beautiful, dark blue, rich, sub- 
stantial looking imitation leather. It’s a gift you will be $ 75 
proud to give and your friends will be delighted to 
receive it. 


TAKES THE GUESSWORK 
OUT OF GARDENING 


Experts say that 4 out of 5 garden failures 
are caused by soil deficiencies. A Sudbury 
Soil Test Kit is important, for it tells what 
kind of plant food gardens need. Prevents 
danger of over or under fertilization. Any- 
one who can read and compare colors will 
know how to test soil in 10 minutes. 


WILL LAST INDEFINITELY 
WITH REFILLS 


The Sudbury Soil Test Kit is truly 
the gift that keeps on giving. It will 
last for years with refills, making 
possible successful gardens season 
after season. 


Y Man 


THAT 


rN od od NB © 
EVERYONE 






From Back Yard Putterers 
to Professional Growers 


THE SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 
SHOWS WAY TO 
BETTER GARDEN RESULTS 


Whether your friends have 
nothing more than a two by 
four plot of lawn with a few 
flowers, back yard garden or 
a farm project, they'll welcome 
a Sudbury Soil Test Kit. This 
useful instrument belongs with 
every gardener’s equipment 
because it practically assures 
him of a successful garden 
season. There’s nothing to 
learn .. . no chemistry knowl- 
edge required. 


SHOWS HOW TO GROW GREENER GRASS 
MORE TENDER VEGETABLES 
MORE BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


This kit will assist you in determining the type and amount 
of essential plant food required to produce more abundant 
plant growth. It also indicates harmful acid or degree of 
alkaline conditions of the soil. Points the way to correct 
fertilization. Helps produce a bountiful harvest. 





























DE LUXE PROFESSIONAL MODEL 


Beautiful, solid mahogany case; contains extra equipment 
which makes soil testing faster and even easier. Contains 24 
times as much material for making tests as the Jr. Professional 
model plus extra test tubes, funnels, filter paper and a test 
tube rack. This is the exact type of kit we furnish govern- 
ment departments, florists, farm operators and serious-minded 
gardeners. It’s the easiest and least expensive kit$ 22° 
to use. Your friends will cherish it for a life time. 





SUDBURY LABORATORY, 444 Lab. Bldg., So. Sudbury, Mass. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 
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Likes Old Apple Varieties 


EAR EDITOR — I cannot let “A 

Gardening Digest’’ in your October 1 
issue get by with a quotation from “‘Amer- 
ican Fruit Grower’’ without putting in 
my say-so! That old varieties ‘‘have dis- 
appeared from commercial plantings and 
catalogues’ because the new ones “‘handle 
better in storage and market’’ granted. 
However, this is not entirely because the 
old varieties ‘‘belong in sentimental poetry 
and not in the orchard.” 

When reading of new developments, 
in a well-known fruit tree catalogue not 
long ago, I was struck by the emphasis put 
on color as ‘‘most popular variety—extra 
color brings bigger prices,’’ quoting a satis- 
fied commercial grower who mentioned 
that he got 33 per cent more for this va- 
riety than for Delicious because of the “‘all- 
over red color.’’ I asked a trucker on our 
outdoor city market if he ever had any of 
the old-fashioned Russet apples. He said 
yes, he had bought a few in Michigan, but 
thought he never would get rid of them. 
Folks shied away from the tarnished russet 
skin, although, as he agreed, they were 
among the best of eating apples. 

Rather than laughing off, as senti- 
mental memories, the good flavors of some 
of these old-fashioned fruits, let our fruit 
men rather take a leaf from the vegetable 
seedsmen, who have been evidently en- 
couraged by discrimination on the part of 
home gardeners, to cultivate and develop 
fruit for its fine flavor rather than its mar- 
ketability—its toughness in a crate. In 
general, it is true that when a flower or 
vegetable is bred for development of one 
characteristic, as earliness and color, it is 
likely to pay for it in lack of other desir- 
able characteristics. Let us have fruit that 
tastes good —— we backyard gardeners do 
not care so much if it does not stand up to 
travel. 

—Marguerite R. Smith. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Queer Ways of Mertensias 
EAR EDITOR — In regard to the 


pink flowered Mertensia virginica 
mentioned by Maud R. Jacobs in the Octo- 
ber | issue of Horticulture, | wonder if the 
plant was actually a casualty. Mertensias 
were introduced into our garden 50 years 
ago and are well established. From a couple 
of white flowered plants we have devel- 
oped a bed that comes about 90 per cent 
true from seed. But in all these years only 
twice have we had plants with pink 
blooms, and these plants bloomed blue the 
next year. 
I still hold to the theory that some in- 
jury or some temporary chemical change in 


the soil is responsible for the pink blooms. 
While the white form (which I have called 
M. virginica alba for several years without 
authority) is fairly common I have never 
been able to locate anyone who has ever 
had more than one pink flowered plant for 
more than one single year. If anybody has 
had one two years or more, blooming each 
year, I should like very much to know 
about it. 
—cClara Blume. 

Denison, Iowa. 


Reporting on New Zinnias 
EAR EDITOR—In reply to the re- 


cent inquiry as to success with new 
annuals, I can report an interesting time 
with two zinnias, Phantasy and Howard's 
Giant new crested. 

Both were raised outdoors and trans- 
planted late, as tulips ripened late. They 
grew four feet tall among the hardy border 
shrubs. 

Phantasys formed well, with especially 
nice colors in orange, yellow and a deep 
rose-red. 

Howard's Crested zinnias seemed not 
yet to be ‘‘fixed,”’ as there was a fair pro- 
portion of regulation formed blossoms, 
especially single flowers with prominent 
cones. 

None were as long as advertised, four 
to five inches, but averaged two to three 
inches. Both of my two beds get sun 
at least two-thirds of the day. The colors 
were especially good in orange, red-orange 
and a delicate flesh to salmon pink. 


—Rachel W. Lawton. 
Longmeadow, Mass. 


Success With Butterfly Weed 


EAR EDITOR—The letters of Mrs. 
Cutler and Wilfrid Wheeler in late 
issues of Horticulture interested me. Hav- 
ing tried to grow the butterfly weed for 
several years in ordinary garden soil with- 
out much success, I brought in a bushel of 
coarse gravel to fill two-thirds of a hole, 
and mixed my garden soil with more of 
the gravel when the plants were set in it. 
Since trying this plan, my plants have 
been thrifty for several seasons. I freeze the 
seeds outside in a box for a week or two 
before sowing them in pots in the house, 
and have had good luck starting new plants 
in this manner. Outside of some of the 
hybrid azaleas, I find no color like it in 
nature and a mass of bloom is a sight to 

behold. 

—Dr. M. R. Sharpe. 


Uxbridge, Mass. 
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Yellow-Wood Advice Queried 


EAR EDITOR — Mr. George A. 

Sweetser makes the following obser- 
vation in your October | issue in regard 
to the yellow-wood tree: 

“Pruning this tree should only be done 
in the dormant season as this tree will 
‘bleed’ for a long time if pruned during 
its growing season.” 

Rehder places the yellow-wood in zone 
five. In this zone tree men have, since 
1900, done extensive cavity work and 
pruning on the yellow-wood during the 
Summer months. The tree “‘bleeds’’ pro- 
fusely if cut in January, February or 
March. 

The writer would be interested in find- 
ing out how Mr. Sweetser arrived at his 
conclusions. Since nature produces a lot 
of exceptions the gentleman may have 
noted something missed by others. 

Any tree shocked by moving usually 
blooms heavily but not the first year after 
transplanting. Well fed, flowering trees 
often do not equal the blooming qualities 
of trees that have to fight a little to get 
sufficient food. 

Please note that these observations are 
not backed by any extensive experiments. 


—J. Cooke White. 
Arlington, Mass. 


African Violets in Greenhouse 
EAR EDITOR—As R. A. A. John- 


ston of Toronto, states in Horticul- 

ture for October 1, saintpaulia leaf cut- 
tings have remarkable reproductive pow- 
ers, much more so than gloxinia leaves 
which make a bulb before new growth 
starts, the old leaf rotting away in the 
meantime. Mr. Johnston does not, how- 
ever, state where he grows his plants and 
what temperature he gives them during the 
Winter. With me, in the warmest part of 
the greenhouse, above the pipes in fact, 
though the general Winter temperature at 
night is about 55 or lower, the African 
violet hardly moves and does not flower 
and through the Summer they do no better. 
On the other hand, a friend grows a 
plant in her north dining room window 
which seems to be always in bloom, the 
position causing it to have leaf stems four 
to six inches long and all facing one way. 
The plant stands in a fancy outer pot and 
is watered from the bottom. Not having a 
similarly placed window, I cannot try 
plants indoors, but while I can grow 
orchids and numerous other things in the 
greenhouse saintpaulias are an utter flop. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















When and how should I transplant an American holly? 

In most seasons, hollies are most safely transplanted in Spring 
with their roots encased in properly dug balls of soil. Soil en- 
richment with leafmold will prove beneficial. 

* * 


* * 


Is it wise to refrain from using barnyard manure and thus avoid 
the introduction of weed seeds into the garden soil? 

Composted manure contains few if any weed seeds and those 
present in fresh manure are usually insufficient in number to 
make any significant addition to the present weed seed content 
of the garden soil. The fear of weeds should be no deterrent to 


the use of manure. 


* * * * 


A bittersweet plant that used to bear fruit was pruned back to 
heavy wood this Spring. It has grown well but has not fruited this 
season. Why has this happened? 

All going well, the plant should bloom and fruit next year, 
provided it is not again pruned severely. 
. * 


* x 


In spite of the fact that I cut away the old raspberry canes after 
the Summer fruiting, my plants have borne an Autumn crop of 
fruits. Does this mean that no fruits will be produced next year? 

The Autumn fruits have, doubtless, formed on the tip area 
of the new shoots. Another crop may be expected next season 
from lateral growths which will emerge from the lower por- 
tions of the same canes. Such is the behavior of the widely 
planted variety Indian Summer. 


Is it possible to overdo the adding of organic matter to garden 
soil? 

It is unlikely that a gardener will use too much organic waste 
in his soil maintenance operations. Such additions may need 
to be accompanied by other materials, especially superphos- 
phate, to supply deficiencies not made up in most vegetable 
wastes. Liming for correction of acidity condition and the 
supplying of calcium may also prove necessary. It must be re- 
membered that excessive additions of dry plant waste may tem- 
porarily interfere with growing crops. However, the ultimate 
effect of such additions will be a beneficial one. 

o* 


* * * 


How are new plants of oleander obtained? 

Cuttings of one-year wood can be rooted at this season in 
sand or in water. The cuttings should be potted in plain soil 
after rooting and carried along for potting into larger contain- 
ers next season. Flowering should not be expected before the 


second or third year. 


* * *~ * 


Is there a romantic story surrounding the introduction into 
cultivation of the Heavenly Blue morning glory? 

Apparently, there is not. Seeds of the plant seem to have 
been collected in Mexico by a British mining official and sent to 
a friend in England. The friend, in turn, shared the collection 
with numerous gardeners. That happened something more 


than a century ago. 


* * * 


When and how are fuchsias pruned? 

Pruning for the control of size of the plants should be done 
while the plants are dormant. Pruning for purposes of train- 
ing into desired shapes had better be accomplished by pinching 
off the soft shoots during the growing season. 
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The Five Best Colors— 
Scarlet, Lavender, 
Yellow, Rose, White 


DAHLIA 
FLOWERED 








Special Offer, for 


With these seeds grown on Burpee’s 
own famous Floradale Farms, you'll 
have immense, full, deep and very 
double flowers 5 inches across with fine 
long stems. Excellent for bouquets, 
long lasting in water. So easy to grow 
you can sow the seeds outdoors in 
spring when the soil has become warm 
and have a glorious garden all summer 
and fall. The sturdy, well-branched 
plants grow 3 feet tall and bloom 
profusely. 







Send Dime Today for All 5 Pkts., 
a 15c-Pkt. of Seeds of Each Color, 
All 5 Postpaid for 10c! 





Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 


November 15, 1945 915 










Send 5 Pkts. Burpee Giant Zinnia Seeds 





you to see the high 
quality of Burpee 
Seeds 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 


In natural color, see Burpee’s bigger and 
better flowers for the postwar world, Giant 
Ruffled (Tetra) Snapdragons, Colossal All- 
double Petunias, Sweet Peas, etc. 


Also Burpee Hybrid Vegetables 
for greater yield, finer flavor 
and disease-resistant plants 
—originated on Burpee’s 
own Fordhook Farms. 4 
Send postcard, or 
coupon below, 
right away. 






W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


375 Burpee Bldg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


375 Burpee Bldg. /f you live west 
Clinton, Iowa of Ohio, write to 
Clinton, Iowa 


OR 


' 
' 
‘ 
' 
P 
5 
' No. 7588 (value 75¢). Enclosed is 10¢ 
Q 
. 
g Name ...... Serer eee 
\ Ae 
s ? 
Ww ; orm Be .. Anne re 5 
' ' 
. Atlee Burpee Co. § > oes. awh. 4 
375 Burpee Bidg. 375 Burpee Bidg. 1 () Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. ' 








Jt’s Holly Time 
Again 


Pride of Oregon Brand 
English Holly 











Glossy, green leaves with 
bright scarlet berries. 


®@ For your Home Decorations 
® For your Gift Packages 


® For your Christmas Dinner 


Table 


e AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


Prepaid anywhere in the United States 


35 to 40 sprays $2.50 
70 to 80 sprays 4.50 


T. Y. SMITH 


Box 153, Rt. 2 Troutdale, Oregon 

















BURN your Rubbish 


IN YOUR BACKYARD 
| Y. a 4 RB oy "7 


Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable trash 
from house or garden—pa- 
per, rags, garbage, leaves. 
No mess, no sparks. En- 
dorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 
coast to coast. Lights at top, 
burns down. No extra fuel 
required. Weather-proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 

Price—f.o.b., New York 
No. 1—1!% bu., 
wt. 70 lb., $27.00 
No. 3—3 bu., 
wt. 100 lb., $36.50 
No. 6—6 bu., 

wt. 150 lb., $58.00 


Write for descriptive circular 


J, W. FISKE tron Works 


— Established 1858 — 
72 PARK PLACE Dept. 12 NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Specialists in Ornamental Bronze and Iron Work 






















My Marigold Twins 


HE you met the pert-looking mari- 
gold twins? They grew well in my 
garden this Summer, in a long row with 
Giant Colossal, Art Shades, and the well- 
known Campfire for companions. Glow- 
ing Gold, one of the “‘twins,’’ is a bright 
and fetching shade of yellow, tinged with 
light orange, so that the flowers seem to 
glow with vivid color; they are large, often 
four inches in diameter, and very double, 
with fluffy petalage, which blends well 
with the blooms of the other ‘“‘twin,”’ 
Orange Fluffy, when placed in a bowl as a 
centerpiece. 

Orange Fluffy, the dark-eyed one, is a 
gay flower of medium orange, not quite 
as double or as large as her sister, but just 
as pretty. The petals grow shorter, and 
more upright as they near the middle, and 
the color seems almost startling, contrast- 
ing sharply with the jet-black center of the 
flower. 

Colossal is the largest Scotch marigold; 
it is four and one-half inches across, with 
curled petals of bright yellow. 

The apricot and cream in the package 
of Art Shades gave me wonderful cutting 
material. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


Tall-Growing Tithonias 


HIS season of long continued rains has 

spurred the tithonia in my garden to 
exceptional performance. Seed was planted 
in a short row in April in front of an 
asparagus bed. By September | the plants, 
which had been staked, had assumed tree- 
like proportions, most of them over ten 
feet tall. 

I like to think of the tithonia as a new 
annual, since its appearance in the catalogs 
is rather recent. But tithonia is new only 
to us in North America. It is a brilliant 
sunflower native to Central America, with 
coarse, bright blooms of orange-scarlet 
which keep on coming until well after the 
first frost. The tithonia fills up holes and 
gaps in a large flower border, holding its 
gay bloom well above the other plants 
which surround it. 

Rains that were almost continuous dur- 
ing July and August induced tremendous 
growth of foliage and stalk, with little 
branching among my tithonias this season. 
Now, the huge plants have to be enjoyed 
from an upper window or from a distance, 
since the plants are too high to be effective 
close up. Altogether, they present a hand- 
some and striking appearance. 

In passing, one wonders about the name 
of this gay plant—just why it was called 
after Tithonus, who bewailed his gift of 
immortality, and complained that after 
many a Summer dies the swan, while he 
lived on, according to the legend. Plant 
names as well as plant size, constitute a 
deep and dark mystery. 

—Anne Schley. 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
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GARDEN LOVERS’ BIRD PRINTS 


ao reproduced lithographs from water 
colors by Roger Tory Peterson. Choose from six 
different birds in their favorite settings: Cardinal 
on Magnolias (above), Bluejay with Autumn Oak 
Leaves, *Orioles on Dogwood, *Cedar Wax- 
wings and Highbush Cranberries, Redwing 
perched on Phragmites, Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
with Wild Cherries. Size 22’ x 28" $7.50 each, 
17" x 21” $3.75 each postpaid. * denotes hori- 
zontal in small size, all others vertical. Circular 
suggesting additional bird prints on request. 





NEW GARDEN STICKS 


Perfect gift for vegetable gardeners—15 assorted 
vegetable row markers 12 inches long topped 
with cut out vegetables painted in lasting 
enamel—boxed attractively $3.95 per set. Also, 
six different beautifully painted birds on sticks 
18 inches high, decorative and useful. $3.95 per 
set. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. 


MOIRA'S 
33 Highbrook Avenue Pelham 65, New York 

















MAPLE and HONEY 
DELICACIES 


Our No. 9 set: |4.0z. jug Pure Maple 
Syrup; || oz. jar Churned Maple Sugar: 
12 oz. carton Honey Butter; | Ib. jar 
Whipped Honey. Complete to one 
address only, $6.50. 

Thrilling gift. Zestful addition to your 
own rations. 


Postpaid in 48 states on receipt of 
check or money order. No COD’s. 


The 


Dept. HII 


HORTICULTURE 


Box 147 Dedham, Mass. 
































STORING SUMMER-FLOWERING BULBS 


ONE of the tender Summer-flowering plants which are 

wintered indoors in the form of bulbs, corms and tubers 
offer the gardener much of a storage problem. If there is any 
problem it is learning the different storage requirements of each 
kind. 

Perhaps the most commonly wintered plant of this kind is the 
gladiolus. It is presumed that the yellowed foliage was removed 
after the corms were dug and the corms permitted to dry or cure. 
About the time that they are put away for the Winter in paper 
bags or in trays, the shriveling old corms are separated from the 
new ones with a large nail or the point of a screw driver. The 
corms are normally kept in a place where the temperature runs 
about 40 to 50 degrees. Warmer storage in too dry air will 
cause shriveling. High temperatures and humid air may cause 
rotting. 

An exception to this temperature precaution is during the 
three-week period early in the dormant period when the corms 
are placed in paper bags with napthalene flakes to kill thrips. 
Unless the temperature at that time is above 70 degrees, the 
chemical will not volatilize. Other suggested methods for ac- 
complishing the same end are to dust the corms with rotenone 
dust or to store with liberal amounts of tobacco dust. Unlike 
the napthalene flakes, this material can and should come in con- 
tact with the corms. 

Most gardeners handle tigridia corms in the same manner 
and at the same temperature as gladiolus corms, except for the 
thrips treatment. Sometimes, tigridia corms are mixed with dry 
sand. Acidanthera corms come into this same group, as far as 
storage requirements are concerned. The same is true of zephy- 
ranthes. Begonia tubers are kept at the same temperature but are 
usually packed in dry sand, peat moss or in shavings. 


Some bulbs need to be kept fairly warm and dry during the 
Winter. This is especially true of ismene or peruvian daffodil 
(Hymenocallis calathina) and of tuberoses. If storage condi- 
tions for either of these bulbs fall short of 60 degrees in tempera- 
ture and are on the moist side, failure to bloom will probably 
take place next year. Tuberoses are often lifted with the soil 
clinging to the clumps, and put into storage in that condition 
after drying. 

The tender caladiums were, or should have been, brought 
indoors before freezing nights occurred. They can spend the 
Winter in soil which is permitted to dry and remain dry at a 
temperature of 60 degrees or slightly higher. Achimenes can 
also be kept over in dry soil. Those in pots can, after drying, 
be left undisturbed until Spring. 

Dahlia clumps which were dug after their tops were cut down 
by frost can be stored intact. A temperature just below 50 de- 
grees seems suitable provided sawdust, newspaper, peat moss or 
some similar material surrounds them to prevent excessive dry- 
ing. The roots may need to be checked occasionally for shrivel- 
ing because of drying in storage. 

The cannas can go along with the dahlias. Cannas, too, can 
be left undivided in a place where the temperature remains 
about 50 degrees or slightly lower. The soil that adhered to the 
canna roots at digging time can remain on the stored clumps. 

Galtonias are very nearly hardy and thus are usually removed 
from the open soil late in the Autumn and carried over Winter 
mixed with sand in a place where the temperature is slightly 
below 50 degrees. Montbretia corms are also dug late and will 
be all right where the temperature is only slightly above freez- 
ing. The corms are usually packed in slightly moist sand or peat 
moss to prevent excessive drying. 
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Special Offers for Christmas Giving 
X-60 1 plant CRIMSON GLORY (PI. Pat. No. 105). $450 
Deep, rich Cardinal-red Hybrid Tea. 


X-61 2 plants BLAZE (PI. Pat. No. 10). Most popular $300 
eve. blooming climber. 


Flaming scarlet 
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THAT GROW ! 


GIVE J&P MODERN PLANTS 


(Gift Certificates sent about Dec. 15—-Actual plants sent at spring planting time.) 


Your friends will welcome modern J. & P. plants for Christmas. Let a galaxy 
of perfect blooms and color express your Yuletide message year after year 
In response to a tremendous demand, we again offer this ideal way of 
sending a remembrance to anyone with a yard or garden. 


The greeting card opens into a gift certificate. We inscribe your friend's 
name, list the plants to be sent next spring and your name as sender. About 
December 15, we mail these card-certificates to the names and addresses you 
supply. Select any of the Modern Rose gifts at left, and order by number. 
Or simply indicate amount ($1.50 or more) for each name, and your friends 
can select their own plants from the catalog of Modern Roses, Perennials and 
Fruits which we will send early in January. 









§ Jackson & Perkins Co., 238 Rose Lane, Newark, N. Y.—Rose Capital of A ' 
X-67 3 plants P/NOCCHIO (PI. Pat. No. 484). Amer- $315 a ™ @., . ‘ ° a ee 
ica’s Floribunda sensation. Soft clear pink. ' Send Gifts as ordered to names below. ' 
+ ' 
Modern Four. Countess Vandal (PI. Pat. No. 38), ' Gift Nc 1 
) Fy RS moe (Pl. Pat. No. 201), Dickson's Red (PI. Pat. $25 i Send to les pacino ‘ 
No. 376), Brandywine (Pl. Pat. No. 530). (Bronze- ' ' 
pink, mandarin, red, buff-yellow.) g Address ‘ 
Guaranteed to live and bloom. Planting Directions included. é te Gift No ' 
Catalog FREE ORDER EARLY = | Sie ypie’s (or amount) ' 
Direct from this Ad 4 nit + ' 

: : Address ' sa) 
1946 Parade of Modern Do your Christmas shopping : ‘. Arai ; ' 
Roses— Perennials— Phlox early right in your own home. ' \a ¥ Gift No. t 
Mums—Lilacs—Fruits. In IMPORTANT—Please state & Send to (or amount) a 
natural color. See the new clearly your name and com- e ' 
Ernie Pyle Rose, Grey Pearl plete address as well as name § Address ' 
and other Rose Notables. and complete address of each ' ' 
Write. Reserve yourcopy! person for whom you order. (Please send ; ; 
. catalog in My Name : 
s 1 natural color. ‘ 
a on & Perkins Co. My Address 5 uient ! 
Cc Ss mC Mt \ r Une sae ' 
‘ 7 wie * r] 
WYlorld 43 Largesi Ke1e Grower, Hi ; : 
SSS SS SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS BeBe eee eS 
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AQ Special Christmas Offer 


Horticulture makes it easy for its readers to give a prac- 
tical Christmas gift to gardening friends which they will 
enjoy in the year ahead. For this year-’round reminder 
of you simply fill out the Gift Subscription Order Form 
enclosed in this issue. Don’t delay. Mail today. 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 








Christmas Greens 


(An Ideal Christmas Remembrance ) 
Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver and Green Fir, Leucothoe, Bayberry, etc. 


A generous box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length: 


15 sprays..... $1.65 25 sprays..... $1.95 35 sprays..... $2.50 
Postpaid in New England 


Outside of New England please add 25 cents for packing and postage. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 








A GIFT OF GIFTS 


For Summer and Winter Use 


A sturdy Bird Feeder for winter — a beautiful Gazing 
Globe for summer. Units inter-changeable with just one 
pedestal. Non-tipping. Prices F.0.B. Racine — Bird 
Feeder (No. F-77) — $21.75. Gazing Globe, 12” Dia. 
(No. G-91) — $19.25. Write for descriptive folder and 
combination prices. 


J. H. MURA CO. 
1627 N. Main St. Racine, Wis. 





Dept. H 








Evergreen Sprays (fresh cut) for Christmas Decorations 
ASSORTED SPRAYS 
Red Pine Douglas Fir ConcolorFir White Pine Mugho Pine Norway Spruce Scotch Pine 
Price—20 sprays $1.75—delivered to your home 


If order is to be sent as a gift please enclose your card 


BOYNE CITY HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 


MICHIGAN 











‘PAPER WHITES” 


Enjoy beauty and fragrance all Winter long with 
“Paper White’ Narcissi that bloom lavishly in- 


LANDSCAPE 
Leal? GaRDENING 


doors. Easy to grow. Selected bulbs. 10 for 95c; 
25 for $2.25; 50 for $3.75. Postpaid—order by mail. 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


A thorough interesting & constructive HOME TRAINING 
for both those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, 
DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those who wish to learn 


for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. Enroll now! Course 

No. 1 for home gardeners. No. 2 for professional work. 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 

Dept. L-11, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


88 BRECK BUILDING 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


SIRO ES 











Send for free samples 


Holl yp 


—the ideal gift for friends and associates. 
Every spray red berried. Gift pack 18 x 18 
x 5 inches, $2.75 express prepaid in U. S. 
THE ACRES 

Oregon City, Oregon 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HAMMITT 


HOW. 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 






Route 2 
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The Argemone in Vermont 


RGEMONE grandiflora is a beautiful 
annual, which enriches my garden 
with its distinctive foliage and flowers, 
putting on a colorful show all Summer, 
and even after the first frosts. A seedsman 
refers to this plant as a sort of poppy- 
cousin, but I enjoy it better than most 
poppies, for its garden-picture value, and 
the long bloom season. 

I plant the dark, round seeds of argem- 
one outdoors, early in the Spring, while 
the soil is still cool, and let the seedlings 
remain where they are, thinning, if neces- 
sary. This bushy subject will grow almost 
anywhere, but it is happy, only in a sunny 
situation. Sometimes these plants will 
reach the height of three feet, but mine 
measured only a little over 24 inches. They 
show rich, green foliage, marked with sil- 
ver, and are loaded with delightful, deli- 
cately fashioned flowers whose blossoms 
seem to me like single and semi-double 
roses, in yellow, pink, crimson, shades of 
red, and also in white; but the richest blos- 
soms of all were those of crinkled smoky 
rose. 

The petals of argemone are waved and 
fluted. The bright blossoms appear fragile, 
but they will withstand rather severe 
storms, and if the stem-ends are seared over 
for a few seconds by holding over a flame, 
the blooms will keep well in water. In 
spite of some sharp spines, the seed cases 
are cut and used as Winter decorations; 
but to sum it all up, argemone shows its 
greatest value in painting ever changing 
blossom scenes, lovely and shining, in the 
Summer sun. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


Georgia's Planting Prelate 


“‘Georgia’s Planting Prelate,’’ by Professor 
Hubert B. Owens. Published by the University 
of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga. Price $2.00. 
Paper cover $1.25. 


This is the story of Right Reverend 
Stephen Elliott, Jr., the first Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in Georgia. In addition 
to being a Christian minister, Bishop 
Elliott was deeply interested in horticul- 
ture and landscape gardening. His ambi- 
tion was to bring about the improvement 
of gardens in the South. His duties carried 
him to all parts of the state and to many 
points outside so that he had an oppor- 
tunity to meet many persons who were 
interested in other horticultural under- 
takings elsewhere. 

He helped to develop new plant vari- 
eties of the South, saying that southern 
gardens were disposed to depend too much 
on importations from the North. He gave 
much attention to the extension of fruit 
culture in the South. Altogether, this little 
book gives an interesting insight to horti- 
cultural conditions in the South years ago 
and a consideration of the factors which 
led to their improvement. The book has 
only 58 pages but it contains many un- 
usual items. 
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PRESENT-DAY PLANT NAME CONFUSION 


HE communication in the September | Horticulture ‘‘Con- 

fusion in Texas Plant Names’’ might have been written 
from any State in the Union. Confusion in plant names is 
universal throughout the world, seriously adding to the confu- 
sion, if not to the joy, of life. 

In the United States we have ‘“‘pure food and drug” regula- 
tions compelling standard terminology, yet in the great plant 
kingdom (there are perhaps 800,000 or more distinct species 
and varieties of plants in the world, with no less than 8,000,000 
botanical and common names) anyone is free to advertise and 
sell Juniperus, Chamecyparis, Cryptomeria, Cupressus, Liboce- 
drus, and Thuja as ‘‘cedars’’ without let or hindrance! Yet the 
only true ‘‘cedars’’ belong to the genus Cedrus. 

Thousands of similar misnomers could be cited, all adding to 
the hilarious confusion noted by the Texas correspondent. 
There are now countless plant lovers and plantsmen who earn- 
estly want “standardization” of plant common names “‘in gen- 
eral,’’ yet strangely enough feel justified in clinging to their 
own pet exceptions—often of provincial significance only— 
however misleading, malaprop and equivocal such names may 
be. 

The book ‘‘Standardized Plant Names’’ (non-profit), with 
approximately 100,000 name entries, was published in 1942 
as an attempt to bring intelligent order out of the chaos in names 
of plants and plant products existing the world over. Such 
standardization, supported by adequate authority, will not only 
promote satisfactory understanding between those who sell and 
those who buy, but will also improve the multifarious relations, 
scientific, educational and social, into which the advancing plant 
consciousness of America has grown. 

Now as to “‘Confused Texas Names.”’ Sophora secundiflora 
is no more a “‘laurel’’ than is Kalmia latifolia. Both are misno- 


mers. True “‘laurels’’ belong only to the genus Laurus. The cor- 
rect (and exclusive) common name of this sophora is mescal- 
bean sophora (SPN). The correct common name of Kalmia 
latifolia is mountainlaurel kalmia (SPN). 

The remaining “‘confused”’ reference of your correspondent 
is Sophora tomentosa, not a species at all, as such a name com- 
bination would signify, but a clon of S. japonica, Japanese 
pagodatree. 

Texas is a paradise of beautiful wild flowers, including many 
endemic to the region. A large number are most worthy of 
bringing into general cultivation and is it not most important 
to give such “‘natives’’ appropriate local common names based 
on sound rules of nomenclature? 

Usually, where feasible, the family common name should 
coincide with the botanical generic name, for example, Gilia;: 
hence birdseye gilia (Gilia tricolor), flaxflower gilia (G. lini- 
flora), tinpiute gilia (G. pulchella), etc. Texasplume (G. ru- 
bra) is a permissible variation to the above general rule, being 
descriptive, informative and of valuable regional significance. 
Even in this example, however, Texasplume gilia obviously 
would give added value to the name outside of Texas in Amer- 
ica, and abroad. 

How soon desirable legislative action will be enacted to 
compel “‘true to name’’ labeling, and prescribing standard rules 
for naming new introductions of plants and plant products, thus 
insuring honest and intelligent commercial dealings, depends 
on how soon long suffering humanity wakes up to the tremen- 
dous benefits that would result. May we hope that such a happy 
event cannot be far distant. 


—Harlan P. Kelsey, Chairman, Editorial Committee. 


East Boxford, Mass. 








The Ideal Gift for 
several on your 
Christmas shopping 
list — 







Packets have 
color pictures of the 
Flowers the Seeds will produce 


Gift—a lovely, fragrant garden, radiant with color all next spring, summer 


[cir of the lasting pleasure you'll give your friends with this unique 
and fall! It’s the hit parade of favorite flowers, highest quality seeds from 










Christmas Gitt 


ensation! 


$2.20 WORTH OF 
BURPEES SEEDS 


- ELECTED favorites — Burpee’s Super Giant Zinnias, 

Mammoth Mum Marigolds, Giant Snapdragons, Yellow 
Cosmos, Heavenly Blue Morning Glories, fragrant Petu 
nias, etc.—all 12 kinds easy to grow. Each pkt. printed 
with its regular price, some worth 25c each, totaling $2.20! 





Burpee’s famous Floradale Farms, many All-America winners. The handsome 
bright red gift box is decorated with a Kodachrome garden scene and the 
pictures on the seed packets add to the beauty of the gift, making it one of 
the most attractive you have ever seen. Also ideal for birthday, anniversary, 
Easter, etc. 
Order all the Gift Boxes of Burpee Seeds you want at only $1 each, postpaid 
to you or direct to your friends at their addresses. The order blank at right is 
for your convenience. If we are to mail gifts direct, please be sure to give us 
their complete names and addresses in a letter, and send us the gift cards you'd 
like enclosed with them. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


377 B uilding 377 Burpee Building 
Seed Gr owers Philade ate 32, Pa. OR Clinton, Iowa 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD 


Nevemper i5, i94 


seme eeaseeeeeausnDlER BLANK seseeesaeeseacene 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. - ; 
377 Burpee Building { Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


(or) Clinton, Iowa 
| ] Send me ........ Gift Boxes of Burpee’s Seeds 
| | $2.20 value for only $1.00 each, postpaid by 
return mail. eer 


Zone 
Ta Cas Sinan haw dee ee cs ++ BO vddu tiene + 
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BULB PLANTING TIME 


There is still ample time for bulb 
planting before the ground freezes. 


Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Winter 
Aconites, Scilla Nutans and Cam- 
panulata, Scilla Siberica, Siberica 
Alba and other interesting varieties. 


Fritillaria Imperialis, Orange and 
Red, grand bulbs, 75c each. 


Veltheimias, 50c, 75c $1 each. 


Helleborus Niger (Christmas Rose) 
strong plants, $1, $2, $2.50 each. 


Liliums available in many varieties. 


Home-Grown Amaryllis, strong 
bulbs, 75c to $1 each. 


WILLIAM N. GRAIG 


FRONT STREET & FEDERAL 
WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. Weymouth | 110 








THREE UNUSUAL NEW DWARF PINKS 


These three new dwarfs are natural hybrids 
of very good qualities, hardy, floriferous and 
extremely easy to grow; especially the Lilliputs. 


D. neglectus Henriette should have plenty grit 
in the soil and good drainage. All these will do 


well on top of dry walls. 

DIANTHUS LILLIPUT forms a solid mat 
%” high of very fine moss-like leaves, covered 
from May till July with a profusion of scintil- 
lating crimson blossoms %” across with dark 


centers: 1” high in bloom. 

DIANTHUS LILLIPUT “Dame Blanche,” 
white form of the above and equally choice; 1” 
high in bloom 


DIANTHUS NEGLECTUS “HENRIETTE.” 


The foliage isn’t much, just a spiny green burr, 
but wait until it blooms. The blossoms are 
larger and brighter salmon pink than those of 
the best forms of ID. neglectus; it is also longer 
lived and is a very, very slow grower. Ideal 
for small gardens 


Price of the above plants: 
3 of a kind $2.75; $1.00 each 


I am offering these to the public for the first 
time; the stock is limited; not more than six 
of a kind will be sold to a customer. 

Please order now for spring delivery to avoid 


disappointment. 
MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Marcel LePiniec, Proprietor 
Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 








""WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME'"' 


MORE GARDENERS 
EVERY YEAR USE 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 


PLANT FOODS 


and 
SPRAY EQUIPMENT 
Dependable ¢ Effective 


Economical 
Pi . - Galeleg on Request 


: GrdrewMilson * 


RINGFIELC NEW JERSEY 











Hemerocallis in Nebraska 


EMEROCALLIS varieties to the 

number of 30 are growing in my 
garden and I have found them most inter- 
esting, as well as lovely. This year Sunny 
Wes (Sass) gave the greatest number of 
flowers, large, clear yellow on tall, stiff 
stalks. The first blossoms opened on July 
13 and the last one on September 3. What 
other kind of flowering plants bloom so 
long? This was a young plant, blooming 
for the first time. It had seven blossom 


stalks. I counted the buds on three of 
them; they bore 55, 56 and 57, respec- 
tively. 


Winsome and Tangerine began their 
first blooming period at the end of May. 
Winsome is having a Fall blooming period 
with just as many flowers as in the Spring. 
It is still in bloom at this writing, Octo- 
ber 15, after two hard freezes. Tangerine 
also gave some Fall flowers, but not as 
freely as in the Spring. 

Growing on the side of the blossom 
stem of George Yeld, about 15 inches from 
the ground, is a fine, sturdy plant with a 
little tuber and roots! Harvest Moon has 
also produced plants, two, on the blossom 
stalks, but only about three inches above 
the ground. 

—NMrs. Paul Murdoch. 
Nehawka, Neb. 


“Texas Laurel” Is Suggested 


ELECTING aa satisfactory common 

name for Sophora secundiflora is not 
easy, as Penny Peckenpaugh makes clear 
in Horticulture for September 1. Since she 
suggests that I help choose a name, I will 
offer a compromise, ‘“Texas Laurel.’’ My 
thought is that it is easier to induce people 
to change half a name than an entire 
name. It seemed to me while in Texas 
that the name laurel was ingrained in the 
folk mind, but the word mountain was an 
afterthought, and easily erased. 

“Mountain” is the part of the name 
that could so easily lead to confusion be- 
cause the cultural requirements of the 
mountain laurel of the Alleghenies are so 
different from those of S. secundiflora. If 
the name selected were to be used only by 
informed people, I would suggest Texas 
sophora, but to have value the name 
should be understood by all who might 
read newspaper articles or hear radio talks 
that mention the shrub. It is, to be sure, 
no laurel; but neither is kalmia. 

As for the Texas part of the name, | 
suggest it because so much of the native 
range of the plant is within that state. The 
species does extend over into New Mexico, 
but comes close to being distinctly a Texan 
shrub. 

The Texas laurel is popularly supposed 
to be hardy only in the southern states, and 
not easily grown there. The chances are 
that it could be grown in northern locali- 
ties in the same way that oleander is 
grown. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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The most famous 
name in plant _— eee 


VIGORO 4 


in handy 
TABLET FORM! 


willing New a 
ust PLANTS 


Just push 
Vigoro tablets 
in the soil 





They’re a 


COMPLETE 
plant food! 


24 TABLETS 10¢ 


A product of Swift & Company 


PYRETHRUM IS BACK 


w ARBORTOX 
Home GARDEN SPRAY 


$1.00 6-oz. size makes 20 gallons 


D. D.T.—5% purpose DUST 


2-pound bag $1.00 
10-pound bag 4.00 











MAKON CHEMICALS, Inc. 


Experimental Greenhouses 
20-acre plant site 


WATERS ROAD—End of Main Street 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Home of University of Michigan 



































Just a Friendly Reminder that 
® the hardest thing for trees 
to overcome is lack of food. 


Manpower is gradually becom- 
ing more plentiful with us—as 
more and more of our veterans 
return—and we shall be able 
to schedule your work more 
promptly than in recent years. 


Our landscape department, too, 
is now prepared to take on 
additional assignments. 


Sethian eed 


; 20 Mill Street, “Arlington, ‘Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 
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Make Your Cut Flowers 
Last 5 to10 Days Longer 






FLORALIFE. 

Just stir ; 

into water! W! TH O02 ust test) 
FLORALIFE 


keeps cut flowers crisp, fragrant, colorful. No 
need to change water. Tight buds open wide. 
Ask your florist for genuine FLORALIFE with 
cut flowers .. . Get FLORALIFE at flower 
shops, seed stores, etc. If not available we will 
supply, postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Send 
$ f Handy Home size (treats 

OF 30 ats.) or $3 for 100 at. 

size, Free booklet 
Ave., Chicago, 5. 
(DEALERS: Please write.) 
When you order flowers from your florist 


/ I et. Write now t 
FLORALIFE, inc., 142/ 5. Wabash 
ask him to enclose a packet of FLORALIFE. 





ro, ” ELECTRIC SEED 
GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 
Be a month ahead of neighboring gardens 
SOIL HEATING 
CABLE for hotbeds — 
coldframes—unheated 
greenhouses — plant 
benches for rooting 
cuttings. Will last for 
years. No failures. 
Money back guaran- /, 
tee. Operates from t- / 
household current.! 7 





4 


pe 7 7 
ne # #i, 
Adjustable thermostat | Ses é.o/ 
has pilot light. 
JUNIOR GRO-QUICK with Thermostat and 


40° 200 watt Cable for 3'x 6’ bed ..... $5.35 
SENIOR GRO-QUICK with Thermostat and 
80’ 400 watt Cable for 6’x 6’ bed ..... $6.95 


Supplied complete with instructions. Prompt de- 
liveries. See your favorite seed catalog — your 
seed dealer—or order direct. Prepaid in USA. 


“GRO-QUICK” 358 W. Huron St. 


Chicago 10, IIL 

















ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 


Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 


Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 


















Largest and finest, all 
choicest colors, mixed, 
Exquisitely wavedand, 

crinkled. ial--35¢ 

kt. of seeds postpaid 

‘orl0c, Senddimetoday. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 





BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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New Vegetables Tested 


HE Burpee hybrid cucumber is the 

finest variety | have grown or tasted. 
The seed was planted the middle of May 
and there are still good cucumbers on the 
vines now, September 16. The fruit was 
beautiful to look upon as well, quite dark 
green, straight, seven inches long, and 
about two inches in diameter. 

Personally, I did not have very good 
success with the Burpee hybrid tomato. 
When the bottom half of the tomato was 
ripe the top was green. Mine were planted 
early and the cold, wet weather was not 
conducive to best growth. Seed planted in 
March bore fruit a month earlier than 
Rutgers. However, if the results from two 
other gardens can be taken as any criterion 
the tomatoes should be one of, if not the 
best early tomato. The plants grow 
quickly, form early, and have from 11-15 
tomatoes to a cluster. The fruit is medium- 
sized, excellent for slicing, and of a de 
licious flavor. 

Another “‘must’’ have is the new pep- 
per, Merrimac Wonder, which is very pro- 
ductive. From two dozen plants approxi- 
mately two bushel peppers were harvested. 
It is mild flavored with very thick fleshy 
walls. It is unique in appearance as the 
peppers are upright in growth, whereas 
most peppers hang or point downward. 

Cream of Gold sweet corn I find the 
sweetest of all. A friend planted three 
acres of it and because of its superlative 
quality was able to obtain 75 to 85 cents 
a dozen throughout the season. It was 
planted in hills and only four or five plants 
were allowed to grow in each one. These 
hills average ten saleable ears. When ready 
for picking it can still remain on the stalks 
a week before it is too old. 

I also tried two new lima beans, Ford- 
hook U. S. 242 and Early Market. Both 
are excellent. In my opinion they excel 
other limas in the ability of the seed to 
germinate and come up during cold, wet 
weather. Mine came up about 75 per cent 
during the cold weather of late May. The 
quality of both is good. 


—Kenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Popularity of Butternut Squash 


IALS conducted at the Mt. Carmel 
Experimental Farm at New Haven, 
Conn., the past Summer indicate that the 
butternut squash may eventually be the 
most important Winter squash grown in 
the New England area at least. The variety 
is exceptionally productive, is of excellent 
quality and good shape, and has high food 
value. 

The butternut squash has a thick, solid 
neck, about six to eight inches in length. 
All of the seed is contained in the blossom 
end so that there is very little waste. The 
squashes average about two and one-half 
to four pounds in weight. They are pale 
yellow in color. 

The squash tastes much like a sweet 
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Help Wanted 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


for a young man (under thirty] 
with a college degree and 
qualifications in horticulture. 
Activities will include estate 
maintenance supervision, re- 
search in eighteenth century 
plant materials and practices, 
restoration planting. Historic 
Virginia estate, pleasant en- 
vironment and liberal tcom- 
pensation. 


Box 41, c/o "Horticulture," 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
















especially for , 
~ TUBER Production 4s 


A breathtaking show last August! 


Order Now in Advance: 
EXTRA Our usual high quality TUBERS 
SIZE will be sent when cured 

TUBERS CAMELLIA FLOWERED anc 

FRILLED TYPES in orange, red 

50S each rose, salmon, white, yellow, mixed 

12 for$5 DOUBLE FRINGED TYPE mixes 

100 for HANGING BASKET TYPE mixed 
$35.00 Send for Catalog illustrating 


Begonias and other California 
plants and bulbs in color! 


nallawells “moe” 


POSTPAID 





4 Nurserymen 
256-D MARKET ST. @ SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 








PERRY’S QUALITY 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


The feeding of wild birds is an idea worthy 
of your attention which is rapidly gaining in 
favor as folks realize the great service ren- 
dered by the birds in ridding trees and gar- 
dens of untold numbers of insects. 


Choice plump seeds thoroughly recleaned. 
For small and large birds. A trial will con- 
vince you of its superiority. 


5 lb. 90c; 10 Ib. $1.50; 25 Ib. $3.25 


Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 


For CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Plan to give subscriptions to Horticulture 


$1.50 a year U. S. and Canada 
Foreign $2.50 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





BOUNTY OF THE WAYSIDE: Order Now for 
Christmas. A 12-page calendar for 1946, with 
sketches in full color of 25 of Nature’s edible gifts 
shown against backgrounds of New England 
coastal scenery. Recipes, and suggestions for find- 
ing, make this an invaluable guide to roadside 
foods. ‘Tis an ideal gift for nature lovers and 
comes with an attractive cover in colors, is packed 
in a Xmas-green box and sent postpaid for only $1. 
Order a number for gifts of Nelson Coon (Perkins 
Institution), Watertown 72, Mass. 


CHIVES, Tarragon, Sage, Mints, Thyme, forcing 
in greenhouses. Prices quoted. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, N. J. Root Specialist. 


POSITION WANTED 


GARDENER, married. Lifetime experience in gar- 
dening, greenhouse work, shrubbery, cattle, etc. 
Excellent references. Available this fall or early 
Spring. Box 42, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 


Mass. 
‘HELP WANTED 


GARDENER: Experienced, care for small country 
home and grounds—year round. Write giving age, 
salary expected, full details of experience, etc. 
European preferred. Box 113, Lee, Mass. 


FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 


’ 




















<Squirre’ 
Se 3a $4.75 
Automatic 






0 ee 2.25 
Squirrelproof “‘Eye- 

Safe’’ Feeder. .$3.75 
| “Eye-Safe”’ 
RO OS $1.75 
| Audubon Water 
| Fountain ....$11.75 
Add 25c for postage 
and packing up to 


1000 miles, 50c over 
1000 miles. 


Write for our folder 


audubon iW workshop 


MOT INCORPORATED 





potato and can be baked or used in pies, 
puddings or other prepared dishes. It can 
be used in any of the ways that a sweet 
potato is. 

The origin of butternut squash is un- 
certain and its history is obscure. It was 
first introduced by Breck’s of Boston in 
1939 and has since gained rapidly in popu- 
larity in that area. 


What To Do About Erosion 


‘Food or Famine,’’ by Ward Shepard. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price $3.00. Available from the Book 
Department of Horticulture. 

Starting from the basic fact that world- 
wide soil erosion is an ominous threat to 
civilization, the author raises and system- 
atically answers the question, what are we 
going to do about it? Rejecting senti- 
mental propaganda and mere drift, he 
advocates, as the first step, the continent- 
wide organization of land-management 
districts, with expert guidance, to apply 
scientific management to our farms, for- 
ests, and grasslands. He sharply challenges 
the current popular fallacy that gigantic 
dams alone can control floods, showing 
that they will be overwhelmed by ero- 
sional debris unless the entire land surfaces 
of watersheds are brought under control. 











GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re 
quest, lists seeds of some 3,000 plant 
species, the less usual alpines, 
bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics and 


the like. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, WN. J. 














Dept. B 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





SAMPLE BOX of our pine cones, including post- 
age, $1.00. Gum balls, all with stems, 1 bu., $2.50. 
Maryland Nursery, Edmonston, Md. 





GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS: Best strain. 
Blooming size $2 per doz. p.p. No less than one 
dozen. Seminole Bulb Co., Lockhart, Fla. 


TULIPS, single or double early; Darwin, Cottage 
or Breeder. First size, named. 10 for $1.25 post- 
paid. State color desired. Catalog. Tulip Grange, 
Bow, Wash. 


PRACTICAL CAMELLIA CULTURE, by Robt. J. 
Halliday, available in limited reprint edition, 142 
pages, many illustrations. Postpaid $2.00. “Long- 
view,” Box H, Crichton, Alabama. 


GIANT HYBRID Amaryllis Bulbs. Fine Christ- 
mas gifts. Send for list of selected color types and 
named varieties. Lake Hope Flower Farm, Mait- 
land, Fla. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS: Oomplete Maga- 
zine Guide listing over 400 magazines with prices 
as low or lower than publishers. Get it today. Its 
rien The Home Subscription Agency, Brook- 


WINDOW BOXES—Galvanized iron boxes, 27 in., 
6% deep x 4%, 40c. Samples, including postage, 
70c. Flats, wooden, for seeds and plants, 16 in. x 
8% x 3% deep, 20c. Samples, including postage, 
40c. Maryland Nursery, Edmonston, Md. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS for Christmas Gifts, with 
complete growing instructions. Special Season 
wrappings. Shipped anywhere. Pink Beauty, 
White Lady, Blue Girl. $1.00 each. Postage and 
packing charges, 1 plant 30c, 2 plants 25c each, 
3 plants 20c each. $5.00 or over free. 

Lee Gardens, Box 173, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


BLOCK STANDS or Bases for your flower arrange- 
ments. Scroll effect of Carolina hardwoods finished 
soft black, mahogany, or walnut, sizes 6”x4”, 75c; 
7%"x4%", $1.25; 94%42"x5%”", $1.75. Flat ob- 
longs, squares and rounds (above finishes, also rich 
light color) — Oblongs sizes above, 65c, $1.00, 
$1.35; Squares 6”x6”, $1.00; Rounds 6”, $1.00. 
eee Gardens, P.O. Box 325, Winston-Salem, 


























WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 





WITLOOF CHICORY roots. For forcing ‘French 
Endive” in cellars or greenhouses. $2—100. $18— 





1000. Ready now. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. 
Root Specialist. 








THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





LECTURE 


on 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
IN THE HOME 


Miss Anne B. Wertsner 
of the 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


Tuesday, November 27 
At 2:30 P. M. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Open to the Public 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





ANNUAL MEETING 


WEDNESDAY 


November 21, 1945 
3:00 P.M. 


Short Business Session 
followed by 


Illustrated Lecture 


"Pennsylvania Gardens and 


Public Parks" 


by Anne B. Wertsner 
Field Secretary 


Auditorium, Sixteenth Floor 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





Monday, November 19th 
at 2:30 p.m. 


LECTURE 
Slides of New Blue Ribbon 


and Invitation Flower 
Arrangements Analyzed 
By Mrs. Jack Beck 


President, Federated Garden Club of 
New York State, Inc. 





Monday, December | Oth 
at 2:30 p.m. 


LECTURE 


Making Christmas 
Decorations 


By Anthony Sailer 


Professional Gardener 











922 





HORTICULTURE 
































Jdeal Christmas Gifts 
Recommended COUNTRY and GARDEN BOOKS 


OUR COUNTRY’S NATIONAL PARES by Irving R. 
Melbo. If you have ever visited any of the National 
Parks, or you are planning to see them soon, in these 
two volumes the author provides a most complete and 
reliable story of each one including the essential his- 
tory and scientific information in a thoroughly enjoy- 
able form. 

Book 1: Yellowstone, Oarlsbad Caverns, Mammoth 
Cave, Wind Cave, Hot Springs, Platt, Acadia, Shen- 
andoah Great Smoky Mountains, Isle Royale, Grand 
Canyon, Bryce Oanyon, Zion, Mesa Verde. $2.50 
Book 2: Yosemite, Sequoia, Kings Oanyon, Rocky 
Mountain, Grand Teton, Glacier, Olympic, Mount 
McKinley, Lassen Volcanic, Orater Lake, Mount 
Rainier, Hawaii. $2.50 





THE FARM PRIMER by Walter M. Teller. Intro- 


duces all branches of farming, practicable for begin- 

A PARADE ners and part-time farmers. Specific information on 

of Our costs, crop and live stock yields, time and land re- 
quirements, and many tables of use nformation. 

HERITAGE oe 


HOW TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY > WITHOUT 
FARMING by Milton Wend. Actually, this is a book 
for those who want a self-supporting country home 
free from commercial farming. 120 meth- 
ods for a person to earn income from non-agricul- 
tural sources while continuing to live off the land. 
Stresses the productive home where consideration is 
for products for home consumption. If you now have 
a country place, you will find this book extremely 
interesting. $2.50 


THE GOLDEN THRONG by Edwin Way Teale. 
Whether you ever want to Com bees or not, this — 
should be read. It is a fascinating book. Anyon 

atte in the wonders of nature should find aThe 
Golden Throng” an exciting chronicle of a world he 
may never have known of. The whole family Ae} 
enjoy it. Beautifully illustrated. $4. 


THIS GREEN WORLD Rutherford Platt. A 
lively — of a ns ist who, with a camera 
and curios ay discovered the thrill of the nature 
world as well as the beauty of its scenery. It deals, 
by text and picture, with the miracle of the tree— 
with the beauty of little-known tree buds—with the 
flowers of the field and their colors, their ways of 
life and their families—and with propagation. 
“This Green World” is magnificently illustrated 
with a remarkable series of 185 photographs—27 
of them in full color, in addition to 110 drawings. 
A thrilling new kind of nature book. $4.00 


THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA by E. L. 
D. Seymour. New and up-to-date! A standard 
reference book of garden information prepared 
expressly for the amateur’s needs. Thousands of 
articles furnish every detail of information you 
will need about planning, planting, fertilizing and 
| for your en. Alphabetical arrangement 
of subjects enables you to find what you want 
quickly and easily. Splendidly illustrated. $4.00 


SO YOU'RE GOING TO BUY A FARM by Cosmibens 
and Corbin. Here is a book that may mean the dif- 
ference between your success and failure in selecting 
the right place. It is a reliable guide to ope buy- 
ing a place in the country, and of especial value to 
the homesteader, because the main thesis of the book 
is starting a farm on a spare time basis. $1.50 





TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES for the Northeastern 
United States by George Graves. This is a handbook 
for those who are concerned with private gardens, 
roadside planting and rock gardens. The author has 
selected several hundred species and varieties which 
are best suited to these three categories. Many sug- 
gestions for culture, propagation and pruning are 
included. Profusely illustrated. .00 


ENJOY Bi y awe PLANTS Dorothy H. 
Jenkins and Helen Van Pelt Wilson. for indoor 
gardeners, simpl deny = y easy to follow directions 
about plants. ) eed them, cure their ills, and 
use them ie with a 16-page Photograph 
Portfolia. $2 


ORNAMENTAL AMERICAN SHRUBS by William B. 
Van Dersal. At last an American author has produced 
a book on American shrubs which is almost monu- 
mental in character. Never before has such a complete 
evaluation been made of the cream of American shrub 
society. Describes shrubs from all parts of the country. 
Chapters on how to grow shrubs with the least effort 
and expense. The Plant Growth Regions Map is an out- 
standing feature and an indispensable guide for locat- 
ing the natural range of each of the hundreds of — 
described. Profusely illustrated. $4. 














KNOWING YOUR TREES by E. H. Collingwood. Con- 
tains descriptions of more than 100 im t American 
trees. A new and enlarged edition. Five hundred and 
twenty-nine actual photographs showing typical trees 
and their leaf, bark, flower and fruit along with descrip- 
tions of their range, habits, uses and identifying charac- 
—— make this one of the outstanding tree books 
of today. 


THE GARDEN CLINIC by Laurence Blair. This attrac- 
tive, yet practical manual is different from other garden 
books since it is a pictorial how-to-do-it book. It is 


splendid for ners 


step methods of cultivating 100 garden favorites, includ- 
ing annuals, perennials, bulbs, evergreens, flowering 
shrubs, vines and trees. 





HOW TO GROW ROSES by J. Horace McFarland 
and Robert Pyle. This is the most extensively cir- 
culated American rose book and in ita 18th edition. 
How to use roses, how to locate and prepare the 
grounds, how to plant roses, how to fight rose pests, 
how to care for roses in summer, how to prune roses, 
how to protect them in winter, how to label and to 
select roses are discussed by these co-authors, who 
are recognized as experts by all rose enthusiasts. 


MAINTENANCE OF SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES by P. P. Pirone. This book is a “must” for 
the library of every arborist, park superintendent 
and tree warden interested in any of the phases of 
modern tree preservation practice. A handbook for 
the home owner, It tells him how to preserve the 
health of normal trees, how to transplant, fertilize, 
prune, brace, spray and diagnose his tree troubles. 
It is illustrated with about 200 original photographs 
and line drawings. It is a comprehensive book on 
the ae and care of shade trees. $5.00 


92.50 


use the author gives step-by- 





$2.00 


HARDY CHREYSANTHEMUMS by Alex Cumming. 
In this new and enlarged edition the author, who is 
an outstanding authority on this flower, describes the 
cultural methods of the modern hardy “mum” so 
thoroughly and simply that even the most inexperi- 

enced amateur should be able to succeed with it. 
Brilliantly written, packed full of gardening informa- 
tion, this book will open new worlds of hardy chrys- 
anthemum beauty to all who read it. $2.50 


PRUITS FOR THE HOME GARDEN by U. P. 
Hedrick. Here are practical, detailed instructions 
for any part of the country from one of the world's 
greatest authorities on fruits. Eighteen kinds of 
fruit, with scores of varieties, are discussed: with the 
following details on each: Life span; time required 
between planting and bearing; climatic require 
ments; harvesting—when to pick, how to store, and 
how long it will keep. Splendidly illustrated. $3.00 


DESIGNS FOR OUTDOOR LIVING by Margaret 


Olthof Goldsmith. Over 250 photos and plans in 
» this book show you what you can do with your 
* home property to make it as comfortable and liv- 


able as the rooms in your house. Whether you own DESIGNS FOR 


a city backyard, suburban property or country 
acres, you can make every part of it serve your use. 
It is full of stimulating suggestions that you can 
adapt to your home grounds. Gathered by the 


ouTDOOR 


author from Oalifornia to Massachusetts. This book LIVING 


includes the work and ideas of some of the best 
architects and landscape designers in the country. 
It can save you hundreds of dollars in suggestions 
and gives you work plans which you can develop 
eyer a number of years. $3 


PLEASANT VALLEY by Lo 

is an appealing and delightful account of this 
writer’s experiences as an Ohio farmer. There is 
much practical experience given concerning agri- 
culture, stock breed and conservation of natural 
resources. “Pleasant Valley” reveals Louis Brom- 


uis Bromfield. Here 
noted 





field at his best, telling the story of the land and 
the people who are closest to him. $3.00 





10,000 oe QUESTIONS ANSWERED — 
Edited by FP. F. Rockwell. Brand new in contents— 
brand new in plan. This book gives you specific an- 
swers to your questions on about every phase of 
gardening. More than 238,000 amateur gardeners 
actually submitted real questions from all over the 
country and are answered by 50 authorities. $3.95 


FLOWEBS, THEIR ARRANGEMENT by J. Gregory 
Con . Here is a practical book on the art of 
arranging flowers that is thorough, systematic and 
beautifully illustrated. Contains over 50 full-page 
illustrations, and approximately 130 smaller illustra- 
tions showing the technical steps in the composition 
of an arrangement. It is a useful and authentic work 
that every flower lover will want to own. $2.50 


Ask for our list of country and garden books. All books postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPARTMENT 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


BOSTON 15, MASS. 














LIFETIME 














Modern tree care is based on science and knowledge; an 
understanding of the problems involved will help to determine 
what should be done to your trees, and to properly evaluate 


the service you receive. 


TREATMENT OF TREE CAVITIES 


Successful treatment of cavities in trees has been the aim of 
tree workers for many years. Tree cavities are objectionable. 
They are unsightly, weaken the structure of the trees, and may 
become breeding places for injurious insects and disease. 
Usually they are the beginning of the end for older trees. 


CAVITY PROBLEMS FINALLY SOLVED 


In the early 1900’s much emphasis was given to cavity treat- 
ments, but the results, after a few years, were only partially 
successful. This was due to many factors which at that time 
had not been recognized. To get to the heart of the problem, 
the Bartlett Company in 1913 started extensive experimental 
work at the present location of the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories. Many different processes, techniques and mate- 
rials were tried and discarded. Progress was made, but results 
were slow because years are required to determine the success 
or failure of any cavity treatment. However, by scientific 
study of thousands of fillings, both experimental and in the 
field, certain limitations were recognized. New techniques 
were introduced, improved materials tested and studied. Final 
judgment convinced us that cavity treatment need no longer 
be a@ gamble; therefore, in 1938, after 25 years of continual 
study, The Bartlett Company announced that it would guar- 
antee its cavity work indefinitely. 


WHERE AND WHEN 


Some varieties of trees do not respond to cavity treatment. 
Many trees are not valuable enough to warrant it. Cavity 
work should be placed only in trees which are strong enough 
to form normal callous growth; weak trees should first be 
fed and sprayed. Large broad cavities are generally unsatis- 
factory. 


MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES 


While different materials are used successfully in cavity fill- 
ings when proper techniques are employed, The Bartlett Com- 
pany has come to prefer a material (Flexifil) which adheres 
to the cavity walls; which is slightly porous, nearly the con- 
sistency of wood; which is antiseptic; which is slightly flexi- 
ble; which will not crack with normal swaying and bending 
of the tree, and will satisfactorily withstand the weathering 
of the elements. We insist that the cambium layer be protected 
by a waterproof and flexible lining (Bartlett Heal Collar) , so 
that when the new cambium begins to roll it will hermetically 
seal the space between filling and sap wood and roll over the 
entire margin of the filling. When this occurs—which should 
be within a year—and the sealing is accomplished, the success 
of our cavity treatment is demonstrated. 


Bartlett Flexifil, plus Bartlett Heal Collar, plus Bartlett Den- 
dricians’ skill: these factors make Lifetime Tree Surgery. 
They are exclusive with Bartlett. 





November is the month to examine your trees 
for structural weakness; to brace and cable to 
prevent damage by winter storms; for cavity 
work and feeding, for pruning and destroying 
dead wood; to have a Bartlett representative 
check your trees and prepare them for good 
healthy growth next spring. 





The Bartlett Way 
*/ 8, e 














THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Home Office — Stamford, Conn. 
Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H., Cambridge, Mass., 











N. Y., White Plains, N. Y., Orange, N. J 











Stamford, Conn. 


Manchester, Mass., Osterville, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Barrington, R. I., 
Stamford, Oonn., Danbury, Oonn., ag a Mi Oonn., Islip, | Middletown, 1 Peekskill, N.Y., New York, |. # , Westbury. 
, Cynwyd, Pa., Paoli, ’Pa., Wilmington, Del., Bethesda, Md., Huntington, W. Va. 


BARTLETT 


+ TREE - 
EXPERTS 


Research Laboratories and 
Experimental Grounds 


